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AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING CERTAIN SKILLS OF 
CRITICAL THINKING 


HOWARD C. ANDERSON, FREDERICK G. MARCHAM. SEYMOUR B. DUNN 
Cornell University 


Ed: Ne fe ] pr »perly in a de mocracy it member ta 
ible to think critically about cial pr blems and issue The author 
nt data relative t experiment in this field 


THE purpose of this article is to describe briefly a study which involved 


evaluation of curriculum materials and teaching procedures in the field of 


lai Studies 


tud (1) Certain skills of critical thinking were identified. (2) 


teaching these skills of critical thinking by two 


[xperimental materials for 

thods were prepared. (3) Test materials and other procedures for the 
valuation of the skills were developed. (4) The cooperation of schools in 
lowa and New York in the experimental use of the “critical thinking” 
materials was enlisted. (5) Results obtained through this experiment were 


ised in preparing improved materials for teaching certain skills of critical 


thinking 


FOR 


CRITICAL THINKING 


PURPOSES 


OF 


IDENTIFYING CERTAIN SKILLS 
EXPERIMENTAI 


The broad purpose of education is to induce forms of behavior which 
ire socially desirable. In a democracy it is of the greatest importance that 
itizens have the disposition and the ability to use techniques of critical 
thinking in dealing with social problems. There is little reason to assume that 
such skill results from incidental instruction in which there is neither clear 
ut recognition of the specific goals to be reached nor provision for adequate 


practice opportunities 
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A detailed analysis of the skills involved in critical thinking is includ 
in the 1942 Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies.’ But 
the experiment reported in this article the emphasis was placed on teach 
the following skills: (1) identifying specific facts, (2) selecting rele 
facts, (3) organizing facts in terms of meaningful sub topics, (4) arrang 
subtopics in logical order, (5) making inferences from specific facts 
from trends, (6) distinguishing between fact and opinion, and (7) recogr 
ing situations in which insufhcient evidence makes it difficult or impossi! 
to draw a clearcut conclusion 

Preliminary research carried on in the Ithaca Public Schools, 1937 
had helped us to identify some of the skills which could be taught at vari 
grade levels, and also had given us a chance to experiment with materials 


procedures for their dev elopment 


PREPARATION OF EXPERIMENTAL MATERIALS FOR TEACHING SKILLS 


In an experiment which involves a number of teachers and schools it 
dithcult to insure that experimental materials are used as intended. For t! 
reason we developed materials for pupils which were as complete as possi! 
and prepared teachers’ manuals which outlined instructional procedure 
recommended time allotments, included answers to questions and exercises 
and so on. 

Five problems were developed for use in seventh grade social stud 
lasses (largely geography) and five others for tenth grade classes (larg: 
World History). Each of these problems contained enough material for abo 
three class periods of instruction which would correlate rather well with th 
regular school work 

Each of the problems, moreover, was developed in two forms—'‘doing 
and “'telling’’. In the latter case, the experimental material was essentiall) 
self-sufficient. That is to say, a reading selection was provided, and the wa 
in which an expert would proceed in analyzing this content was explained in 
detail. Problems organized according to the ‘doing’ method contained th 
same basic selection, but pupils were left comparatively free to study an: 
analyze this content as they saw fit. In the teachers’ manual, howeve 


* Marcham, Frederick G. “The Nature and Purpose of Critical Thinking”, Te. 
ing Critical Thinking in the Social Studies, Thirteenth Yearbook. Washington, D. ¢ 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1942, pp. 6-41 
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ommended procedures were sugge sted for the doing type ot problems.’ 


Although the same skills were emphasized at both grade levels, the material 
included in corresponding problems was entirely different as to content and 


differed very considerably as to reading difficulty 


DEVELOPMENT OF EVALUATION MATERIALS AND PROCEDURES 


Two carefully prepared objective-type tests were developed at each grade 
evel to measure the skills stressed in the experimental materials. Test I, Ab 
stracting and Organizing Information, included 57 multiple choice items; 
Test II, Drawing Conclusions, included 85 objective type items.* For each of 
the tests there was provided a manual of instruction explaining exactly how 
the materials (reading selection, test booklet, and answer sheet) should 
be used. 

To determine the reliability of the two tests, samples were drawn by 
selecting every fourth answer sheet when the papers were arranged in alpha 

al order following the fall testing program. (See Table 1) The papers 

selected were re-scored to find odd-even reliability coefficients for both 


sts and for parts of both tests. 


TABLE I 
RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS FOR CRITICAL THINKING TESTS, GRADE 
| Odd-Even Spearman- | Number of 
Test N Reliability Brown | Items 
I. Abstracting and Organizing Information 241 ab 94 7 
Il. Drawing Conclusions 241 79 | RS RA 


The validity of the tests was checked by having teachers working inde 
pendently score the tests, and then by eliminating or revising all test items 
whose value was questioned. A comparison was also made between the 
written work done in connection with the fifth problem, which was largely 


* These experimental materials were prepared by Frederick G. Marcham, Howard 
R. Anderson, and Robert P. Ludlum. Extracts from these and other Cornell experi 
mental materials are included in Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social Studies. S 
Ellis, Elmer, “Methods and Materials for Developing Skill in Critical Thinking”, pj 
S1—86 

* These tests were prepared by Howard R. Anderson, Seymour B. Dunn, Robert 
P. Ludlum, and Frederick G. Marcham. A brief extract from one of these tests 15 in 
luded in Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social Studie See Taba, Hilda The 
Fyaluation of Critical Thinking’, pp. 143-144 
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a review exercise, and results on Test I. It is impossible to describe br 
the procedure used in scoring this written work.* However, on 127 pape 
reliability coefficient of .91 was obtained for ‘‘score-rescore’’ and one of 
when the scoring was done by two independent workers. 

In four classes where the pupils independently prepared the wr 
work called for in the fifth problem, the coefficients of correlation bety 
scores in this work and scores on Test I, Abstracting and Organizin 
formation were respectively 5, .84, .88, and .91 

The effectiveness of the evaluation program depended in large part 
the efforts of two full-time research assistants who (1) supervised the giv 
of tests, (2) visited classes using experimental materials, (3) arranged 
the transcription of group discussions, (4) collected samples of written vy 
handed in by pupils in experimental classes, and (5) interviewed pupils 
teachers who had used the experimental materials 


THE PLAN OF THE EXPERIMENT 


With the cooperation of Professors FE. F. Lindquist and H. K. New! 
of the State University of Iowa, an experimental plan was devised fo: 
evaluation of the “critical thinking’ materials. This plan called for the 
of the five problems in 12-15 pairs of seventh grade classes and in the sa 
number of tenth grade classes. As far as possible, each pair of classes was 
be located in a different school and both classes were to be taught by 
same teacher. This experimental design would tend to equalize for the 
methods the variable factors associated with the schools and the teachers 
would also permit the use of analysis of covariance in the interpretation 
the statistical data, and thus assure a high degree of precision in this i1 
pretation 

During 1940-41, fourteen pairs of classes in eight lowa and New Y; 
cities, with a total fall enrollment of 962 pupils, used the experimet 
materials at the seventh grade level. Twelve pairs of classes in eleven | 
and New York cities, with a total fall enrollment of 838 pupils used 
experimental materials at the tenth grade level. The pattern of cooperatir 
schools is given in Tables II and III and shows the fall enrollment in ea 
class, the number from the original group who completed the final test 
the spring, and the figure used with each pair to make statistical correct: 
for the unequal size of the classes comprising the pair 


SKILLS Ol 


ENROLLMENTS IN 


> 


CRITICAL THINKING 


TABLE ll 


THI 


“Doing” Correc- 
| 
tion 

Fall Spring Figures 
23 18 21 
24 2 
40) 24 
40 2 26 
33 19 i9 

47 31 32 
36 } 31 30 
32 | 30 | 29 
32 27 29 
29 | 23 23 
43 | 26 26 
3 31 28 
27 26 | 25 

| 

481 356 159 
481 359 

962 715 

Ill 


Deing”™ ( 
Fall Spring Figures 
87 7 9 
46 26 
36 | 27 28 
320 24 25 
42 | 15 1 
30 j 19 17 
26 | 24 21 
29 28 26 
25 16 21 
+0) 23 21 
16 11 18 
33 27 22 
420 297 299 
418 300 
R38 597 


14 PAIRED CLASSES, GRADI 


“ Telling’ 


a0 2 
38 23 
4) 29 
7 27 
on i8 
45 | 33 
ay 
22. 21 
32 28 
32 30 
28 22 
43 2h 
34 25 
32 23 
481 359 
“Telling” 
Fall Spring 
79 | 60 
26 
43 29 
33 
16 
14 
18 1 
$1 24 
29 25 
6 20 
25 
23 17 
418 | 300 


Spring 


a 

| Fall | 

“rT I 7 
wn (School | 
eacher A | 
Teacher B 
wn II (School 2 } 

acher C a 
reacher D 
wn 11 (School 3) | ‘ 

T acher k 

Pes 
Teacher E 
wn Ill 

if 
eacher F 
eacher 

Town VI 

wn VII 

wn VIII | = 

ils 

| 12 

ENROLLMENTS IN THE 12 PAIRED CLASSES, GRADI . 

- 

wn l 

Teacher H 
Teacher 

Town 

wn 

von 

rown 
own BIII | 

Totals | 
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The initial tests were administered between September 16 and 30, 194 
In each community the administration of all tests was supervised by on 
the research assistants. The five experimental problems were then used in 
cooperating school during five three-day periods scattered at approximat 
equal intervals between October 1 and April 10. The schedule for « 
school was arranged so as to permit one of the research assistants to be p 
ent on the first day when the problem was introduced and on the third d 
when work was completed. In this way the research assistants had an opy 
tunity for a continuing observation of both teacher and pupil reaction to | 
experimental materials. They also were able to help cooperating teach 
apply suggestions made in the teacher's manual and to guard against 
transfer of certain features of the ‘doing’ method to the “telling’’ clas 
and vice versa. The assignment of the “doing” and ‘telling’ method to 
classes making up each pair was determined by the use of random number: 
This prevented any systematic bias which might have led teachers to us« 
doing” method with the brighter and more articulate pupils. 

The final testing program was carried out between April 10 and 
1941. The tests administered in the fall were then used again under tl! 
supervision of one of the research assistants. 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


With the completion of the final testing program, the following da 
were available for statistical analysis: the part and total scores made or 
both the initial and final tests by 716 seventh grade pupils in 14 pairs o 
classes, and similar scores for 597 tenth grade pupils in 12 pairs of class 
Test papers were scored to obtain five part scores as indicated below 


Test I. Abstracting and Organizing Information: 
Part A. Abstracting Information 
Part B. Organizing Information 

Test I]. Drawing Conclusions 


Part C. Specific Inferences 
Part D. Detecting Standards 
Part E. General Inferences 


These part scores, for selected samples, were used in calculating reliabilities 


and intercorrelations. For the purpose of determining the comparative eff: 


SAILLS 


doing’ and 
es were used for each pupil: (1) score on Test I, (2) score on Te 
(3) total score on Tests I and II 


CLASS 


94 30 
13 30 
33 26 
RR 24 
25 
19 29 
74 30 
71 28 
93 27 
07 23 
23 
19 26 
a5 31 
78 24 
27 

CLASS 


- 


> 


THINKING 


torms ot the problems only 


Test I, GRADE 


, GRADI 


Telling’ 


Final 


48.00 
44.87 
44.55 
46.19 
41.06 
45.76 
45.76 
41.95 
43.71 
45.50 
40.91 
39.85 
41.04 
44.52 


43.92 


% 
ve three 
( st Il 
ad 
TABLE IV 
AVERAGES FOR 7 
pitt 
Doing” “Telling” ences 
*Fa rs 
Initial Final Gain Initial Final Gain “Telling” ey 
21 28 8.34 22.80 32.36 9.56 1.22* 
2 24 54 6.41 25.48 30.70 22 1.19 oe 
19 25 6.92 22.52 28.45 93 99 Bok. 
{ 19 2 4.64 25.59 31.44 5.85 1.21* Keach 
20 95 37 16.28 23.33 7.05 1. 
6 22 19 00 21.18 32.21 11.03 4.03" wey 
i 21 9 16 24.55 30.41 4.30 
R 18 14 43 | 18.24 27.38 9.14 29 
9 23 20 | 27 20.25 28.21 7.96 4.69" a 
10 19 93 86 | 23.27 27.74 4.47 19 ae 
11 1 00 17 15.86 22.27 6.41 16 Ti 
12 23 65 | 46 20.27 21.58 1.31 2.15 fe 
13 21 32 11.72 19.49 7.68 2.29 
14 13 70 10.92 15.17 28.04 12.27 1.95 ai 
M d Average 2 38 6.88 20.35 27.50 7.15 27* be 
TABLE V ‘ 
AVERAGES For Test 7 
Differ 2 
“Doing” ences 
Pair *Favors 
Initial Final Gain Initial Gain “Telling” 
1 39.78 45.17 | 39 14.40 | 3.60 1.79 a 
2 39.83 | 45.75 42 | 6.04 
35.42 | 41.13 71 36 7.72 2.01" 
‘ 35.72 43.84 12 19.96 6.23 1.89 
56.84 40.05 21 32.22 R4 
6 36.68 43.06 40.00 >. 76 62 
7 37.77 45.90 13 37.14 49° 
8 38.19 41.14 95 37.05 4.90 1.95* sa 
9 35.67 46.30 | 63 40.61 } 3.10 7.623 ee 
10 33.96 | 43.52 56 36.87 | | 8.63 93 rs 
11 34.13 43.17 04 33.05 | | 7.86 1.18 at 
12 36.89 42.50 | 61 34.92 | 4.93 68 Ake 
13 42.81 48.52 | 71 35.08 =| 5.96 25° a} 
14 37.22 42.85 | 5.63 95.91 | 8.61 2.98" 
Method Average | 37.15 43.91 5.76 37.43 nz! 6.49 27 @ 
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TABLE VI 


CLASS AVERAGES FOR TOTAL SCORE, GRAD! 


Diff 
Doing” Telling” ence 
Pa | *Fa 
Initial Final Gain Initial Final Gain | “Telling 
! 61.72 13.72 67.20 RO. 36 13.16 
2 63.96 12.33 64.30 75.56 11.26 
4.75 12.63 9.35 3.00 13.65 
4 60 12.76 65.56 77.63 12.07 f 
7.42 8.58 48.50 64.39 15.89 
6 8.87 13.39 61.18 97 16.79 4.4 
9.52 17.29 61.69 6.17 14.48 2.81 
8 90 12.39 ». 29 69.33 14.04 
9 9.60 13.90 60.86 71.93 11.07 2.8 
10 3.04 14.40 60.13 73.23 13.10 l 
11 | 49.96 16.21 48.91 63.18 14.27 1.94 
12 60.08 9.07 55.19 61.42 6.23 2.84 
13 64.16 15.68 16.80 60.44 64 2.04 
14 41.00 16.56 51.09 72.56 21.47 4 
Method Average 57.65 71.29 13.64 57.79 71.42 |; 13 63 
VII 
CLA AVPRAGES FOR Test I, GRADE 1 
Diffs 
Doing relling ences 
Pais *Fa 
Initial Final Gain Initial | Final Gain “ Telling 
l 34.72 44.39 9.67 45.53 4.68 4.99 
2 2.19 44.92 2.73 38.31 6.39 3. 6 
$4.85 40.26 5.41 39 7.00 1 
$8.38 42.25 3.87 39.37 4.5 
10.00 33.80 3.80 40.19 4.44 64 
6 38.47 35.68 2.21 40.43 7.64 44 
$9.58 43.25 3.67 42.41 2.35 1.32 
41.93 16.39 4.46 38.50 7.79 3.33" 
9 16.44 39.13 2.69 40.12 3.76 1. 
10 32.04 10.83 g.79 39. 40 13.3 4. 
11 22.45 29 2 7.37 4.32 7.72 
36.22 39.33 40.76 ».05 
Method Average 44.78 40.20 42 44.34 | 40.76 j 6.42 1. 


lo each pupil for whom completed initial and final test scores wé 
available, a code number was assigned, and this number plus the three pau 
of test scores were transferred to Hollerith cards. All key figures necess 


if 


to determine class, method and general means, as well as the key figur 
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essary in the analysis of covariance were obtained by machine calculation 
initial and final means for Test I, Test Il and Total Score are given in 
les IV, V, and VI, for the seventh grade, and in Tables VII, VIII, and 

<, for the tenth grade 


TABLE VIII 


CLASS AVERAGES FOR Test IT, Grapt 


D 
D ‘Telling ences 
Fa 
Initial Final Gair Initial Final Gain *Tellir 
48.29 53.51 1.62 19.93 3.72 3.79 
47.73 51.54 81 46.69 49.92 3.23 
45.78 49.63 48.55 5.48 1 ¢ 
4 48.29 52.58 4.29 14.85 47.78 2.93 I 
39.40 46.33 6.93 16.38 
43.68 46.42 2.74 45.14 (7.72 2.58 
49.04 52.04 3.00 18.59 1.3 2.76 
42.71 47.11 4.40 42.29 46.04 3. 75 
9 43.19 47.81 4.62 45.92 0.64 4.72 I 
19 4.91 49.04 1.15 44.50 3.90 23 
11 44.18 16.82 2.64 42.32 48.40 6.08 3.44 
18.04 51 . 3.66 49.00 3.12 4.12 iff 
Average 46.12 0.23 4.11 46.34 3.91 20 


The most striking feature of these tables is the almost identical initial 
| final averages for the “doing’’ method groups and the corresponding 
ling” method groups. In spite of a wide range of class averages on both 
nitial and final tests and a similar range of difference in gain, the averages 
f the corresponding methods groups parallel each other so closely that th 
fierences are negligible 
The reader should study Tables IV to IX and note the wide range of 
performance, with some pairs of classes favoring the “doing’’ method and 
some the “‘telling’’ method, at both grade levels. The observations of pu; 
nd teacher reactions made by the research assistants during the course of the 
ar suggest a general explanation for this inconsistent reaction. The mor« 
imaginative teachers and the abler pupils showed greater interest in the “do 
ng’ method; the less imaginative teacher, or the one who devoted little tim: 
ot the preparation of lesson plans, found it much easier to use the “'telling’ 
ethod. In many cases, slow pupils seemed to derive greater benefits from 


the much more explicit “‘telling’’ materials 


a 
x 
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TABLE IX 


CLASS AVERAGES FOR TOTAL SCORE, GRADE 10 


Diff. 
D ne Telling’ ence 
*Fa 
Initial Final Gain Initial Final (Gain “ Telling 
1 83.61 98 13.28 90.78 99 25 8.47 4.8 
2 ao 92 96 46 6.54 78.62 as 23 9 61 
a0. 63 Ro R89 9.26 75.90 al 12.41 B.15° 
86.6 94.83 8.16 75.48 11.67 
69.40 10.73 82.13 90.19 8.06 2 
6 77.16 82.11 1.9 77.93 88.14 10.21 ». 26 
88.63 95.29 6.66 93.76 11 
| 74.64 83.50 8.86 73.00 | 84.54 11.54 2.68" 
9.63 86.94 7.31 82.28 | 90.76 8.48 1.17° 
6.96 R9 12.91 70.55 | 87.80 17.2: 4.34* 
66.64 76.64 10.00 68.92 a2.72 13.80 RO 
12 84. 91.04 6.78 | 84.71 93.88 9.17 2. 3s 
Method Average 80.91 90.23 9.32 80.69 91.02 10.33 l 


Because it seemed desirable to obtain data on the gains which class 
not using the “critical thinking” materials were able to make on the Critica 
Thinking Tests, these examinations were given to such classes in five cities « 
operating in the experiment. Space does not permit a detailed presentatior 
of these results. In general, however, classes which did not use the exper 
mental materials did about as well on Test I, Abstracting and Organizin 
Information, as those which used them. On Test II, Drawing Conclusions 
the gains made by pupils not using the materials were decidedly lower. Th 
fact suggests that the critical thinking problems made their most importat 
and distinctive contribution in developing skills associated with the makin 


of inferences and the drawing of conclusions. 


INFORMATION GAINED THROUGH INFORMAL EVALUATION PROCEDURES 


In this brief article it is impossible to reproduce the schedules used 
interviewing cooperating pupils and teachers or to describe adequately th: 
information thus collected. Suffice it to say that such procedures proved very 
useful in (1) suggesting technical revisions that would improve test and 
problem materials, (2) revealing the relative interest of pupils in the “do 
ing’ and “telling” methods, (3) suggesting the practical need for combining 
the two types of problems into a series which begins with “'telling” and 


gradually introduces the “doing method, (4) demonstrating the need fo 
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‘re time to use skill-building materials, (5) suggesting ways in which 
whers could use the problems more effectively, and (6) calling attention 
the ‘carry-over’ of skills to other situations. 
Obviously it was very important to gauge the “‘carry-over” of skills 
rned in the experimental classes, and for that reason this subject was 
tressed in interviews with boch pupils and teachers. It is difficult to express 
quantitative terms the responses of pupils and teachers to this question 
Many teachers were able to cite specific instances of ‘carry-over’ to classes in 
English and science and to debating. Pupils and teachers seemed rather gen- 
rally agreed that the skills stressed in the experimental materials were used 
extensively in social studies classes when regular work was going on. Several 
groups of pupils remarked that, although they had used skills of critical 
thinking before, the problems made them more aware of these skills and 
ifforded a much needed opportunity for practicing them more precisely 
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EVALUATION OF THE EXPERIMENT WITH THE ACTIVITY Pk: 
GRAM IN THE NEW YORK CITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONI 
Board of Education, New York City 


l N Mu been writtes he pros and cons of the activi 
Ti uthor nts data on the achievement assing, using and 
not using the activity method 


INTRODUCTION 


IN 1935 the Elementary Division of the New York City schools be; 
in experiment with the activity program. This program was introduced 
selected schools, and these schools were asked to experiment with the 
practices for a period of six years. At the same time an Advisory Commit 
was formed to guide the curriculum development and to evaluate the re 
of the experiment. The Advisory Committee? made a continuous appraisal 
the school practices. In 1939, near the conclusion of the experiment 
Board of Education requested the State Education Department to evalu 
the experiment in order to determine the relative efficiency of the new ver 
the old program in achieving the objectives of the elementary schools. In ¢ 
evaluation, the State Education Department obtained the services of 
standing consultants, including Paul T. Rankin, Dr. George D. Stoddard, ; 
Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, in addition to specialists in the State Education Dep 
ment. Dr. J. Cayce Morrison directed the survey and prepared the sum: 
report 


PROGRAMS OF APPRAISAI 


Highlights of the results from the two programs of appraisal wil! 
summarized briefly in this article. One series of results is from studies of 
Advisory Committee, which carried on a continuous evaluation of the p 
ect. The second series of data is from the appraisal of the State Educat 
Department. These two appraisal programs supplement one another and pr 
vide evidence about the effects of the new program upon the school pract 


and upon the growth and development of pupils 


* Jersild, A. T. and others. “An Evaluation of Aspects of the Activity Progra 
the New York City Elementary Schools.” Journal of Experimental Education, Vol 
December, 1939, pp. 166-207 

Morrison J. Cayce. The Activity Program: A Curriculum Experiment. N 
York: Board of Education of the City of New York, 1941 


ENPERIMENT WITH ACTII PROGRAM 


APPRAISAL OF EFFECTS UPON SCHOOL PRACTICES 
In order to judge the effects upon the schools themselves, the Advisory 
ttee used the School Practices Questionnaire by McCall, Herring and 


ry) 


tus. This questionnaire included items characteristic of mewer practices 
was filled out by pupils in the schools. The results indicated clearly that 
new program was instrumental in changing practices in the schools a 
iged by the testimony of the children themselves 
The State Education Department devised A Scale for Rating Elementar 
tices. This scale was used to estimate the degree, or extent, to which a 
ool or classroom had attained newer practices and concepts of the activity 
ogram. Twelve specially selected observers made intensive observations 
ca period of several weeks of a hundred classrooms in the activity schools 
| matched non-activity schools. In activity schools the scores ranged from 
to 4.7 with a mean score of 3.2. For a matched group of non-activity 
ols, the range was from 1.0 to 3.2 with a mean of 1.6, This evidenc« 
nterpreted to mean that the activity schools had achieved definite gains 
he incorporation of newer educational practices into their school and class 


m programs 
APPRAISAL OF THE EFFECTS UPON CHILDREN 


lhe Advisory Committee had carried on extensive and continuous studies 
f growth and development of pupils in the basic skills of reading, arithme 
language, and spelling and on civic attitudes, critical thinking and 
rsonal-social adaptability. In addition, specially trained observers made sys 
iatic observations in activity and matched non-activity classrooms of the 
umber of acts of cooperation, leadership and initiative which pupils dis 
layed. A statistical summary of these data is given in Table I. 
In social performance factors such as cooperation, leadership and initia 
tive, the activity school pupils consistently displayed more practices than 
milar non-activity school pupils. In cooperative activities the mean for the 
tivity schools was 3.65 compared with 2.43 for the non-activity schools 
Chis difference of 1.22 in performance is significant at the 1% level, indi 
ating that there is less than one chance in one hundred that this finding 
would be reversed under similar circumstances. In leadership, the activity 
schools had a mean of 1.90 as compared with a .91 for the non-activity 
schools. In self-initiative activities, the Activity Schools had a mean of 4.04 
ompared with a mean of 2.80 in the Non-Activity Schools. [n recitational 
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activities, the Activity Schools had a mean of 4.10 as compared with 5.! 
the non-activity schools. All of these differences are significant statistic 
and they have educational significance because they show clearly that in 
performance factors the activity schools provide definitely more opportu: 
for the practice of cooperation, leade rship and initiative than the non-act 
schools. 

TABLE I 


COMPARISON BETWEEN THE MEAN SCORES OF ACTIVITY AND NON-ACTIVII 
CLASSES ON THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE TESTS, JUNE 1940 


No. of Mean Scores 
Classes ( 
Matched Non- Differ S. E er 
Pupils | Activity) Activity ence of Diff Ratio Le 
Social Performance 
Cooperative Activities 6 3.65 | 2.43 1.22 3) 4.21 
Activities 16 1.90 9] 99 2s 3.54 
Self-Initiated Activities 16 4.04 2.80 1.24 i 2.88 
Recitational Activities 6 4.10 5 99 te 
Basic Skills 
Reading Comprehension 36 40.85 | 4 30 93 7 t 
Arithmetic Computatior 6 16.84 17.76 92 26 3.61 
Spelling 6 14.90 43.7 1.15 67 1.73 
Language Usage 36 28.35 27.57 78 +7 2.09 
Critical Thinking 
Working Skills in the Social 
Studies 35 29.20 27.76 1.44 
Drawing Conclusions in the 
Social Studies 35 | 21.22 19.76 1.46 6s 2.48 
Applying Generalizations in | | | | 
the Social Studies | 34 14.44 | 13.16 1.28 9 2.17 | 
Current Affairs | 
| | 
Current Events | 35 $2.12 | 29.95 2.17 1.30 1.67 l 
Attitudes and Personality | 
| 
What Do You Believe? | 35 35.72 33.64 2.08 87 2.39 2 
Personality Trait Indicator | | 
I. Personal Adaptability 34 | «59.12 57.30 1.82 | 2.17 
Il. Social Adaptability 34 48.48 | 46.94 1.54 | 83 1.86 . 


In the basic skills of reading, arithmetic, spelling and language, the | 
tery of the Modern School Achievement Tests was used. In reading, spellin 
and in language usage, the test results indicated that the pupils in the activit 
schools were holding their own or were slightly superior to equated pup! 
in the non-activity schools. In arithmetic, however, the activity schools ha 
lower achievement than the non-activity schools 
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Other objectives of modern elementary education include critical think 
a knowledge of current affairs, desirable civic attitudes, and personal 
ial adaptability. Aspects of these objectives were measured by various 
s administered by the Advisory Committee. In critical thinking, the test 
working skills showed a difference in favor of the Activity Schools but 
difference is not statistically significant. In the tests for drawing con 
sions and applying generalizations, however, the activity schools as com 
ired with the non-activity schools showed a reasonably significant advantage 
powers of thinking. In the current events test the achievement of the a 
ty schools was slight, but not statisti ally significant. In civic beliefs, the 
ference was significant. On the personality trait indicator, the difference, 
ticularly on personal adaptability, approached statistical significance. In 
neral, it may be concluded that the activity schools were achieving better 
han the non-activity schools on such objectives as critical thinking, civic be 
fs and personal adaptability. 
Ihe State Education Department administered various tests in the basx 
lls. critical thinking, current affairs and attitudes. A statistical summary of 


results is presented in Table II 


TABLE II 


COMPARISON BETWEEN THE MEAN SCORES OF ACTIVITY AND NON-ACTIVITY 
CLASSES ON THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT TESTS, JANUARY 1941 


No. of Mean Scores 
Clasees Contid- 
Matched Non | Differ- ence 
Pupils | Activity| Activity] ence of Diff. Ratio Level 
Basic Skills 
New York State Reading | 
Progress Test . 17 | 22.75 22.31 | 44 49 | 90 
rest of Critical Reading | | j 
Ability 17 | 24.51 | 23.52 99 | 37 2.68 2 
N. Y. State Arithmetic Test 17 17.63 17.41 | 22 | 35 63 nt 
lowa Work-Study Skills Tests} 17 45.83 | 44.14 | 1.69 | 1.08 1.62 1 
Language Usage and Fx- 
preasion | 17 55.59 | 52.93 2.66 1.67 | 1.59 1 
Critical Thinking | 
Interpreting Facts | 17 } 22.68 | 22.62 | 06 | 22 | 27 RO 
Applying Facts | 17 22.27 | 22.00 27 35 77 40 
Current Affairs | 
| 
Current Event Tests | 17 27.88 | 24.50 | 3.38 | 1.10 | 2.21 
| 


Atticudes | 


Civica Belief Test : a $2.77 | 29.61 3.16 | 1.36 | 2.32 | 4 
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In the basic skills, the activity and non-activity pupils seem to be ac! 
ing about equally on tests of reading, work-study skills, language usag 
expression, and arithmetic. On the test of critical reading ability, how 
the difference in test scores in favor of the activity pupils is significant 
the tests of critical thinking, namely, interpreting facts and applying | 
the differences between the two groups are not significant For the cu 
affairs test and the civic beliefs test, however, the activity pupils 
fairly significant advantag 

These findings of the State Education Departm nt are somewhat si 
to those revealed by the evaluation of the Advisory Committee. In both es 
tion programs, the activity pupils were holding their own with non 
pupils in the basic skills. In critical thinking, the results of the Ady 
Committee show that the activity pupils have an advantage and ind 


similar advantage on tests of current affairs and civic attitudes 


In addition to the tests reported in Table II, various other test 
terests and attitudes were administered by the State Education Departm 
The results of these interest and attitude questionnaires indicated that p 
n the activity schools like school better, find it more interesting, and t 

ike more of a carry-over of its influence into their life oustide of scl 
Che pupils of the activity schools excel also in such qualities as cooperat 
ness, self-confidence, creative ability, self-discipline and scientific out 
Che pupils in both types of schools showed an equal respet for authorit 


the home 
APPRAISAL OF EFFECTS UPON SCHOOL PERSONNEI 


Che State Education Department interviewed approximately 200 tea 
ers and obtained extensive information by means of a questionnaire { 
more than 500 teachers. The results of the interviews and the question: 
indicated that teachers in the activity schools had displayed a greater am 
of professional activity in terms of the number of courses taken, amo 
professional reading done, attendance at educational conferences and n 
ings, and participation on educational committees. In addition, a test on t! 
teachers’ knowledge and interpretation of child behavior was administer 
and the teachers in the activity schools showed a slightly better knowledg 


child development and a better understanding of how to deal with child: 
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1an did the non-activity teachers. The major conclusion drawn by the survey 
iff was that the teaching staff of the regular schools, under guidance, could 


expected to adjust effectively to the activity program 


APPRAISAL OF EFFECTS UPON PARENTS 


In a number of the matched activity and non-activity schools, over 1,00 
parents were interviewed, or they recorded their attitudes toward selected 
hool practices of the type of school that the children attended. A substan 
tial majority of the parents of children in both types of schools favored 
practices that are characteristic of the activity program. On the basis of the 
ampling of practices to which parents were asked to respond, the conclusion 
ems warranted that parents with children in the activity schools and thos¢ 
vith children in non-activity schools, both want about the same school prac 
tices for their children, that is, they want a liberal and relatively informal 

program 
SUMMARY 


In the comparison of the activity and non-activity programs in the New 
York City elementary schools, two major questions were asked and answered 
[hese are quoted from the report of the survey by the State Education De 
partment. 

1. Did children in the activity schools gain in values, either in kind of 


gree, that they would not have achieved in the regular school program ? 
». Did they lose any values they would have gained in regular schools ? 


[he results of the evaluation of both the Advisory Committee and the 
State Education Department show that the activity program was as effective as 
the longer established program in developing children’s mastery of funda 
mental knowledges and skills, that it was more effective in developing chil 
dren's attitudes, interests, social behavior, ability to think and ability to work 
on their own initiative. As a result of these findings, the major recommenda 
tion was that the program, as developed in the six year experiment, should 
be continued and should be extended to other schools in the city as rapidly 
as is consistent with the spirit of the program itself. 
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ADMINISTRATOR'S EVALUATION OF CURRICULUM 
IMPROVEMENT 


Facnu of us is familiar with the statement attribut | 

ers that for many years at War Between the Stat 

Damned-Yankee’” was one word. During the last dc 


since becoming an administrator again, I have become m deeply 


vinced that if we are to secure the most helpful and accurate results 


evaluation, w« u k of it as self-evaluation. In consonance with 


thesis, nin n 1 fo five of administrators and teachers in the O} 


homa City Public Schools in November of the 1943-44 s hool year eva! 
ed, at the request of their Suj erintendent, their own ideals and pract 
relation to 


I. Th philosophy they held and that practiced 


If. The tivities they considered most desirable and those actually 


use 
iil The mitent they would choose and that a tually employed 


IV. That kind of evaluation they held to be most desirable and that 
ne used in their own work 


As a basis for their reports, they were furnished with certain crit 


sis i 


for evaluating teaching and learning materials and practices.’ These cri 


were arranged under the four main heads listed above, Philosophy, Act 


ties. Content. and Evaluation. Under each of these classifications a 

sub-sections lettered A, B, C, etc., in which an attempt was made to 
dense the general ideas involved. The criteria themselves were listed 
question form and were numbered with Arabic numerals under the s 


sections. These separate criteria were intended to define more clearly differ 


ent aspects of the area under consi leration 

? Bruner, Herbert B. “Criteria for Evaluating aching and Learning Mat 
and Practices”. A reprint (with certain additions) trom What Our Schools At 
Teaching”. New York Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ 
1941 
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EVALUATION OF CURRICULUM IMPROV EMEN 


\ gross scale of tour points, Excellent, Good, Fair, Poor, with a cate 


Not Present (that is, the item to be rated does not appear in the ideals 
sractices), was devised for rating a particular set of ideals or practices as a 
The same scale was used in rating each of the four large sections 


ind each of the questions Teachers and admin 


» of the s ib-sections 
tors were advised that this scale could be employed most effectively firs 
writing in the appropriate symbol, Ex., G., F.. or N.P. (Not Present) to 


of the statement where each At bic numeral appears and then by check 


on the scale under each sub-section, A, B, C, etc., an | 


11. Il. and IV, and finally by checking as a 


the appropriate tep 
ler each of the sections, I, 


le the particular set ol pra tices Of materials under consideration e.2., 


G F P Not Present They were advised that the order 

rating was cumulative, that is, the evaluator could rate the items with the 

numerals first, then form a composite rating for the various sub 

ns. then. in turn, for the four main sections, and, finally, tor the entir 
ls or practices A sample of the first section is listed in Table I 


TABLE I 


SoME CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING Your Own IDEALS AND PRACTICES 


Ex G F P Not Present 
PHILOSOPHY 
Ex G F P Not Present 


cial Philosap 
[he social philosophy of the schools should be one which will be most effective in 
warding the ultimate aims of Our American democracy. It should recognize the 


mic character of society and shoul 1 demand that the school be an active, conscious 


t for social improvement 
Ex G F P Not Present 


Is the desirable society conceived of as a democracy 
Is it recognized that institutions should be continually n 
lemand and as we achieve better insights and un lerstandings 


tions d 
3. Is living conceived of as a process of making adequate adjustments 


namic world ? 
{ Is social life considered necessary for the full 
5 Is there a recognition of life’s conflicting forces and issues, and have provisw 
heen made to deal with them realistically ? 
6. Is the school recognized as a conscious agency for social improvement ? 


wodified as new situa 


est expression of the individ 


In Table II appears a section of the suggestions given to teachers an: 
administrators for the use of the “Criteria for Evaluating Teaching and Learn 


ine Materials and Practices’ 


i 
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TABLE Il 


How CAN I EvALUATE My OwN PuiLosopHy AND My OWN WORK 


Step I Do not try to « plete at one time mor than one of the sections n 
with Roman erals, 1, H, U1, or IV 
Step IL. At the Jef? of each question un ler I-A enter an Ex (Excellent, G (G 


F (Fair). a P (Poor or a N P (Not Present), according to your frank and 


belief. For example, question 1. 1s “Is the desirable society conceived of 


len If you believe practically 100% that the answer to this question 


racy 
th 


would enter to the /eft of this question “Ex”. If you believe t 


inswer ts practically 100% you w enter P 


Let us take one more example. Question 6 Is the school recognized a 
conscious agency for social improvement?” If you pe rsonally believe tl 
that the school should have nothing to do with attempting to impr 


bh hie ve 


cial conditions 


example, 
improving sucial conditions but should not attempt too vigorously to enter 


of social improvement outside of the area of education, you might wish t& 


that the school should strive to assist youngsters and their parents 


G" at the / f ot 6 

Step II. After you have marked to the left all of the six questions, please sumn 
these six questions by marking I-A itself, ‘'S ial Philosophy Your answer 
the six questions summarize your social phil sophy. If, for example, your answ 
to the /eft of the six questions have been in the main Ex’s and G's, naturally 


will mark to the left of “A, Social Philosophy, a G or an Ex or an Ex— or 


Step IV. In Steps II and IH, you have been expressing your Own Opinions in regal 


vou would enter “N P” at the left of “6 If you feel, f 


what you consider the ideal. In Steps IV and V, you are asked to express ys 


own opinions in regard toyour own work in the light of these ideals. In 


the + t of each 


that this may be done, may I suggest that you enter to 


questions in I-A, an Ex (Excellent), a G (Good), a F (Fair), a P (Poor) os 
NP (Not Present), according to the degree of which you feel your work measut 


up to the ideal implied in each particular question 


For example, let us consider again I-A 1., “Is the desirable society conceiy 
of as a democracy?”. If your room is so organized and so conducted that puj 


under proper guidance are given complete and wholesome opportunities to 


in planning, 


in carrying through, and in evaluating all of the work that is done 


your own room, you would mark to the r7gh/, an Ex’. If, on the other hand 
your pupils are seldom encouraged ot permitted to plan to organize and to jud 
their own work, you would be compelled to mark to the right of this questy 
("Is the desirable society conceived of as a democracy?”) a P or a N P. Similarly 


let us consider question 6, “Is the school recognized as a conscious agency 


cial improvement If your youngsters are consciou ly striving to improve 
selves, their group as a whole, their school, their P. T. A., their community ; 


mer attempts te 


y. the state, and the nation as a whole, you would wish to mark to the rig! 
x’ ora "G". On the other hand, if practically all of the work consists 0: 
learn certain lessons for individual advancement only or to get 


certain facts for each individuals’ purposes only and little attention ts paid to th 


improvement of the group, the community, and the nation; you would probably b 
mpelled to place to the right of question 6, a N P,a P, or a F 


nb 
rd) 
i 
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IDEAI 
Total 
Division of Survey Number Excellent Good Fair | Poor Not Not 
Reporting | Present | Answered Ex G 
| A. Purpose 
PURPOSE Total 945 62.4% 15.5% 1 & 2 7.6 
The purpos 
Senior High School 146 61.4% 7.6% 1.2% | 8.4 ndividual to apy 
Junior-Senior High Schools 35 51.0% 13.7% 2 ¢ | | 9 standing the 
Junior High Schools. 199 53.5%, 18.0% 2% | ‘ {le ‘ 
Grade Schools 555 69.9% 15.1% 5% | 2% 8.3 und to detert 
Voc. Rehab. Counselors 2 100 & | | whieved 
Supervisors. 3 21.4 
Nursery 5 17.4 4 
iB. Variety 
VARIETY Total 945 62.4% 15.0% 1 & 2° g 2° 
Phe evaluation process shou 
j}pupil self-evaluation as weil a 
| | Ex G 
iC. Validity 
VALIDITY Total 945 61.2% 16.9% 1.9% 1 |} 6 5% II 
| The validity of any forr 
| \|this evaluation apy ates 
jjcepts the need or fj se of 
l(c) the degree to which the variou 
| |jaspects of behavior which emerge to { 
ix G 
||D. Areas of Growth 
AREAS OF GROWTH Total 945 66.3% 11.5% 1.2% 1' 1 | 7.5 | 
| Evaluation of pupil progres 
social, as well as mental developme 
G 
Interpretation 
INTERPRETATION Total 945 55.9% 18.5% 2.0% 1 3% 9.9 1] 
Defin te suggestions should 
||known limitations and as nearly as 1 
| Ex G Not Preser 


| 

{ 

le j 
of ‘ Pal 
ma) the ‘ 
tin lutior pte box. 
mic ‘ 

y 
ganism 

ty: 
AD 

‘ 
fr 


Not Present 


y and valuable oppo 
desire for a more 
and 

abilities an 


ves of edu 


yf techniques and sl 
ils’ work. 


Not Present 


ermined by (a) th 
degree to which 1 
sand cooperates ir 
re evaluated in rel: 
ience. 


Not Present 


yraisal of physical 


Not Present 


ag all evaluation d 
the whole organis! 


Not Present. . . 


PRACTICE 
1} Division of Survey Excellent Good Fair Poor Not Not 
esent | Present | Answered 
|| PURPOSE 7.3% 44.8% 21.9% 2.6% 4% 9.7% 
luable opportunities for each 
for a more thorough under-||Senior High Schools 6.1% 47.3% 21.8% 2.4% 10.9% 
t and continuous modi-|/Junior-Senior High Schools 3.9% 7.4% 31.4% 3.99, 2 0% 
abilities and needs of pupils;||Junior High Schools 4.5% 43.4% 20.9% 3.7% 9.0% 
ves of education are being||Grade Schools 8.9% 48.9% 22.3% 2.2% 5% ll % 
|| Voe. Rehab. Counselors 100 & 
|| Supervisors 7.1% 7.83 7.1% 
esent || Nursery Schools 4.4% 13.0% 4.3% — 
VARIETY 11.9% 44 % 16.9% 2.8% 4% 10.6% 
ques and should provide for 
VALIDITY 8.0% 40.6% 25.9% 2.9% 6% 8.5% 
| by (a) the degree to which 
to which the individual ac- 
operates in the process; and 
ated in relationship to other 
sent 
AREAS OF GROWTH 11.1% 45.1% 17.5% 3.0% .6% 9.4% 
f physical, emotional, andi 
sent 
INTERPRETATION 4.8% 38.6% 23.6% 5.7% 1.3% 12.8% 
aluation data in the light of 
le organism. 
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In Table III are listed results of the part of the Section on Evaluation 
[he judgments of the teachers and administrators in relation to their ideals 
appearing on the left side and in relation to their practices on the right hand 
side. The figures are given for all of the items in sub-section A” Purpose, 
but only the totals are given for the other three sub-sections, B. Variety, ¢ 


Validity, D. Areas of Growth, and E. Interpretation. 


From the above data, some most interesting tentative conclusions can be 
drawn, the chief of which is that the Oklahoma City teachers and adminis 
trators, at least on the items on which they rated themselves, find a rather 
wide gap between their ideals and their practices. In spite of this gap, how- 
ever, far more of them feel that their practices are Good or Excellent than 
do Fair or Poor. 

The ratings of the various groups will be the subject for discussion in a 
one week's series of meetings prior to the opening of schools in the fall of 
1944. In these discussions, the Superintendent will have the opportunity of 
participating with his administrators and teachers in discussing their own 
evaluations of their own ideals and practices. At that time, it will be the bus: 
ness of the Superintendent to furnish further leads and guides for the evalu 
ation of curriculum movement just as he attempted to supply some ideas in 
the beginning to stimulate the thinking of the various groups in relation to 
evaluation. This, in my judgment, should be the chief role of the adminis 
trator, for self-evaluation is the most profitable way through which the ad 
ministrator himself can evaluate his own work and that of those who labor 


with him 
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RECENT PROCEDURES IN THE EVALUATION OF 
PROGRAMS IN ENGLISH 


Dora V. SMITH 


University of Minnesota 
A 
Ed Nole effective cur “lu? by ruli 


AN EFFECTIVE curriculum is defined by the fruit it bears.” ( 
Not what is on paper but what actually becomes a part of the life pur 
and experience of the pupils exposed to it is the real curriculum of the sch 
This, in general, is the point of view of at least four major studies wl 
have been made in this country in the last five years. They have their roots 
a wholesome questioning as to which educational experiences are of dé 
onstrable worth to young people.” (4:15) They have had the assistance 
some of the ablest research workers and philosophers in American educat 
They have produced extensive reports of their aims, their procedures, 
their findings. Their influence is already being felt throughout the schools 
America 

Nine bases for evaluation of the curriculum in terms of changes wro 


in boys and girls emerge from the mass of material in print. The fruits of t! 


urriculum are to be measured in terms of: 


1. Basic skills mastered and effectively used 

2. Ways of thinking demonstrated in the pupils’ approach to every 
problems 
3. Understandings and insights in regard to themselves and to soci 
demonstrated in the pupils’ social behavior 

The amount Sel nature of the knowledge gained and used by p 

in an attack upon personal and social problems 

5. The character, direction, and importance of the interests gener 
in pupils as evidenced by activities in which they choose to engage 

6. The degree of personal initiative and creative power revealed in p 


behav 1or 


The character and intensity of the personal and social attitudes a: 


beliefs with which the pupils leave school 

8. The quality of the pupils’ social behavior through which they cd 
onstrate the sincerity and potency of their attitudes and beliefs. 

9. The vocational competence of those who graduate and of those w 
leave school without completing the course. 


The major challenge to curriculum workers has been to find and dev 


measures for the objective evaluation of these outcomes 


{LUATION OF PROGRAM IN ENGLISH 


Fl 


MASTERY OF BASIC SKILLS 


For the most part, skills in reading, English usage, punctuation, spell 


and sentence structure were tested by paper and pencil techniques. No 
wholly satisfied with these tests of isolated factors measured apart 


the situation in which pupils usc language, but for purposes of mass 


rement, they seemed the best available. In the Regents’ Inquiry, w here 


Was 


coaching in advance on the techniques of such tests was common, a 


21 was found between ability to express ideas and ability to fill 
lanks in other people's sentences. (21:22; 22:24) In the Minnesota Gen 
lemented by exercises in which 


lation of 


| College, such examinations were supp 
nts were asked to “criticize letters by applying facts and principles,” 
84) and by the case studies made by instructors tn the Writing Labora 
In the Eight-Year Study an effort was made to evaluate these skills in 
the oral and written communication of the pupils in the course of their 


a blank in which objectives were ana 


(23:502) 


ly work and to record progress on 
1 into specif subheads for reports to parents 
Concerning the ability of pupils to gather, organize, and present ideas, 
is litle evidence in any of the investigations Students in the Minnesota 
eral College actually wrote letters and compositions as part of the evalua 
yn program. | mphasis upon spectfic and concrete writing as opposed to the 

f vague generalities was measured by vocabulary tests, and wealth and 
quence of ideas and ability to organize material topically were tested in 
propriate exercises involving the manipulation or expansion of ideas 
(26:287-89) In the Regents’ Inquiry, letters written by the pupils to the 
xaminer, giving their personal reactions to the examinations, were judged 
ording to wealth and originality of ideas, facility in expression, number of 


rds written, number of words misspelled and the correctness of letter 
ym. (21:23; 22:19-23) A scale of letters from worst to best in conten 
nd expression was prepared from those actually written by the pupils. Cor 

sponding values were then found on the Hudelson Scale, for which na 
‘nal norms are available. Somewhat similar plans of evaluation appear in 
English bulletins published by the English departments of the University of 
Michigan? and the University of Minnesota.’ Comprehensive examinations 


Preparation for College Engli Michigan Committee on Articulation of High 
. ‘| and College English. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan Press, 


University of Minnesota. Department of English 
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prepared by the Armed Forces Institute to define language powers character 
istic of high school graduates have experimented further with the probler 
In one course examination used at the University of Minnesota for men 
the services, multiple choice items were based upon the comparison of f 
student themes in regard to qualities named in the questions.* 

Members of the Eight-Year Study were concerned with less artifi 
modes of evaluation in which pupils could be observed expressing their ow 
thoughts and emotions in daily intercourse. No evidence was published, hov 
ever, except the teacher's final record blank on which reports were sent 
parents. (23:502) The amount and nature of pupil participation in cla 
room activities was recorded in the New York City Experiment with the A 
tivity Curriculum but the character of the language used was not revealed 
(14; 30; 32) 

The desire of the members of the Eight-Year Study was to ‘‘define cre. 
tive growth, to isolate and define elements common to creativeness in vario 
children.’’ What they evolved is stimulating to further investigation, | 
needs further explanation and breakdown into specific examples before it will 


be useful to the average teacher 


Judgement of Creative Products 

1. Does the student show a tendency toward condensing or expandin 
his product ? 

2. Is his product organized in a balanced way? Or is it formless? 

3. Does his product exhibit rhythm that is sustained, broken, animated 
Howing, or subdued? 

4. Could his style be described as being crude, having a sense of order 
and symmetry, having emphasis on feeling, or having the quality of abstra: 
tron? 

Is the product superficial or does it have implications beyond the ol 
vious? 


Evidence of Imagination 

1. Does the student show a new point of view with respect to ordinary 
surroundings ? 

». Is there evidence of a sensory awareness of details? 

’. Does the student show power to project ideas? 

i. Does the student have a fresh concept of “materials”? (7:395-6) 


* Test of General Educational Developm: uf Examination in English. Unit 
States Armed Forces Institute. Chicago: The University ot Chicago. 1944 

* Course Examinations in Englisch for the Armed Services, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
University of Minnesota. 1943 


FVALU ATION OF PROGRAM IN ENGLISH 


Obviously, techniques of this kind are for the teacher's own use in the 
lassroom. Further refinement and delimitation will be necessary before they 
in be used for school-wide evaluation. They represent a beginning in an im 
ortant direction 

As major emphasis upon grow th comes to the fore in education, the 
cessity of examining the writing of the same pupil over a period of years 

\| be obvious. Much material for progresive evaluation now exists in th 
rsonnel files of the schools of the Eight-Year Study. It is to be hoped that 
will be analyzed and that reports will be published for the sake of teachers 
verywhere. 

It is curiously interesting that only one of these studies discusses prog 
ress in speech or listening, both of which are given a prominent place in the 
statement of the Basic Aims of Instruction, produced by the National Council 
of Teachers of English. ° The report of the General College at the University 
of Minnesota presents the methods used, the reactions of students, and the 
use of recordings and camera to reveal progress in speech and social poise 
(24:301-316) 

WAYS OF THINKING 


Recent studies in evaluation urge the importance of defining objectives 
in terms of behavior and of setting up for testing purposes actual situations 
in which such behavior may be observed. Eckert describes her effort to de 
velop examinations that “probe abilities to generalize, to appraise evidences 
and to make meaningful applications of materials that have been learned a 
well as to assess the basic understandings and insights upon which these must 
rest.” (4:24) The Eight-Year Study gives a most comprehensive analysis of 
the skills involved in (1) the interpretation of data, (2) application of prin 
ciples to new situations, (3) logical reasoning, and (4) recognizing the 
nature of proof. (23:38-156) A typical item in the examinations used pre 
sents a problem situation describing an important issue, three possible courses 
of action from which the pupil is to choose one, and a list of reasons in which 


he is to check those supporting his choice. The examinations are keyed in 


See the examples of the writing of a small group of pupils over a period of six 
years On pages 120-182 of They All Want to Write by Alvina Treut, June D. Ferebec, 
Doris Jackson, and Dorothy Saunders, Indianapolis: Bobs Merrill Company, 1939 

* Basic Aims of Instruction in English. Pamphlet Publication of the National Coun 
cil of Teachers of English, No. 3. Chicago: The Council, 211 West 68th Street. Al 
The Enelish Journal, XXXI1, (January, 1942), 40-55 
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such a way as to furnish a series of scores indicating the mind set or h | 
thought processes of the pupil. Similar measures, described by Wright , 
and others, were used in the New York City study of activity and cor 
tional schools. (31) The work of Jew t (9), of G (6), and of th 
stitute for Propaganda Analysis (8) furnisiies additional leads for 

interested in the evaluation of critical thinking or propaganda analysis. 1 
attempted to apply these qualities directly to the reading of literature 

called Interpretation of Literature’, (3.1) and one on ‘“Critical-Mi 

ness in the Reading of Fiction’, (3.7), both of which are suggestive for 


makers or for classroom work.* (23:265-8) Recent comprehensive re 
examinations produced by Lindquist at the University of Iowa and others 


to measure factors related to the higher mental processes inherent in c1 


reading.*® 
PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND BELIE! 

There is a strong feeling amone edu ors today that measur ef 
‘dynamic”’ factors involving personality development, social beliets 
tudes, and behavior should play a paramount role in the evaluation of 

school product. Not only, for example, should pupils be cognizant of 
elements of democracy, but they should have a firm conviction of their w 
and put thern into practice in their everyday social and business relatior 


Smith and Tyler, working with the staff of Horace Mann School, dev 


test based upon ex erpts from literature reflecting social issues and 

which prod iced evidence of the pupils’ knowledge. attit ides and beha 

in relationship to the principles inherent in each selection. (7) Wil 
earlier found in the New York Regents’ Inquiry that pupils were will 

check as their own, attitudes or convictions which they failed to recognize « , 
refused to practice in situations chosen from their daily experience; ( 


hence the necessity of combining professed adherence to a principle with « 
servation or recording of behavior in keeping or not in keeping with it 


The materials of literature abound in human values. By concrete « 


amples of individual human beings suffering, hoping, persisting, strivi 


participating, or evading, literature furnishes a new appreciation of 


Mimeographed copies of individual examinations and record blanks of the Eig! 


Year Study may be purchased from the Committee on Evaluation and Recording of t 
Progressive Ed ition Association, 5835 S. Kimbark Avenue, ( hicago } 
* Lindquist, E. F. Use and Interpretation of the Test Results by the Cla 
her. lowa City: College of Education, State University of Iowa. 194? ) 
) 
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ves and impulses underlying human conduct. For example, in the Human 
ob 


tions Films prepared by the Progressive Education Association, the | 


of parental relationships of adolescents are revealed thr ugh scené 


Captains Courageous and adolescent sensitiveness to clothes, from A 
It is becoming more and more common, therefore, to measure 


; 


nal effect of the teaching of literature by means of att 


and after teaching. Materials of this kind used in the Eight-Y« 


ttempted to indicate the direction (extreme 


1V attel 


liber il to extreme con 


rvative positions), the intensity, and the consistency of pupils’ attitudes to 

rd social issues. Some aspects of social sensitivity were best red | 
les scales or tests calling for application of principles to concrete situa 

ns, others by anec dotal records of pupil behavior, and still others, by the 


own expressions of their viewpoints in writing. (25 157-190) Again 
pattern of performance was devised by means of which pupils cot Id 


themselves the general character ol their own impulses 


Language plays a vitally important part in social relationships. One 


er the mental and emotional tensions involved in communica 


without recognizing that linguistic factors as such assume a 


alone can account for the 


( onsid 


new diffi 


y in the presence of emotional strain. This fact 
valent dissatisfaction with mere papet and pencil tests in which, in the un 
pted quiet of the examination hour the pupil carefully decides whi h 
two grammatical forms ts required in a sentence unrelated to anything that 
himself is interested in communicating. For this reason, modern progran 


English aim to furnish a natural environment, soc ial stimulus, and norma! 


Ises to expression. Determination of the effect of such an 


pul 
rit ) lang re ed H tm or 
pon outcomes in language is exceedingly aiiticuit ow to measure progre 


environment 


in the pro 
thod and 
th 


co-operative thinking and planning as one aspect of training 


ses of democracy is an equally baffling problem. At this point m« 


iculum become one. The most careful and comprehensive attack upon 


iment 


irement of such outcomes occurred in the New York City Expert 


th Activity and Traditional Schools, for which Wrightstone developed an 
rvational technique for recording evidence of co-operative and self 
nitiated behavior, of leadership, and of traditional recitational 


1:30:32) The frequency of occurrence of such behavior per stated unit 


activitie 


corded on a check sheet pre pared for the purpose, and the quality 
pre} pury 


participation ts noted from 1ecdotal records Baker also developed siz 


Ps 
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nificant techniques in his study at the elementary school level. (1) As 
use of mirrophone, initiated by the Army in the teaching of for 
languages, becomes more prevalent, objective evaluation of activities in ¢! 
field will undoubtedly be facilitated. 


EVALUATION OF INTERESTS 


The character, direction, and importance of the interests generated 
the school program and the evidence of aesthetic standards of judgme: 
pupils’ free choices in reading are of major concern to teachers of Eng! 
Out of such interests come the motives for speaking, writing, listening 
reading, which in their turn promote new or related interests of significa: 
to the happiness of the individual and to the welfare of society 

Setting aside such devices as the Carroll Prose Appreciation Test 
in the General College Experiment, the Eight-Year Study sought evidenc: 
appreciation and interests in the actual records of pupil choices in read 
(23:319) These were grouped and studied for evidence of (1) the abund 
of reading done, (2) the variety of types, places, periods, and themes r 
sented, (3) the selectivity of concentration of reading in areas of pec 
moment to the individual reader, and (4) the level of maturity of the | 
read. By means of an extension of the Foster Scale’® for judging the 
and maturity of fiction produced by different writers, an objective analysis ot 
the data was possible. (23:323) For the interpretation of differences betw« 
maturity levels, the Sample pamphlet, Pitfalls for Readers of Fiction, is « 
ceedingly helpful."! 

In the Regents’ Inquiry, Waples compared the ratings of books read 
high school pupils and those read by their parents and teachers. (27) | 
this study also the sources from which pupils secured their books and 
reasons they gave for choosing them produced illuminating evidence of t! 
relative weight of school and community influences in reading. (21:33 
22:82-84) 

In addition to this kind of record, which depends for its validity up 
the honesty of the recorder, Smith devised a test of the pupils’ gener 


* Carroll, Herbert A. Prose Appreciation Test. Forms for Junior and Senior Hig 
School and College. Minneapolis Educational Test Bureau, Inc. 1935 

® Foster, Jeanette H. “An Approach to Fiction Through the Characteristics of 
Readers,” The Library Quarterly (April, 1936), pp. 124-174 

™ Sample, Hazel. Pitfalls for Readers of Fiction. Pamphlet Publications N 
Chicago: National Council of Teachers of English 
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wledge of such current books as have universally recognized worth, alter 
with other titles generally recognized as inferior in quality. (21:27 

3. 22:52-58) Scores were kept separately for the two types of books so that 
progress of pupils toward more discriminating choice of reading materi 
wuld be determined. Since accessibility of books known to be a major 

n reading choices, Waples made a careful check of books available in 

| and public libraries, using as a base the starred titles in the C/ dren's 

Standard Catalogs. (22:131-135) 

A checklist of magazines proved the best device for determining which 

ire most frequently read and owned. In addition pupils were asked to 
licate the relative frequency with which they read each magazine and the 
portion of each issue which they completed. (23:326) Three sources of 
ng were available for the evaluation of titles read—the Eells list of mag 


found most useful for reference purposes in high school libraries," 


(17:57), the Morgan and Leahy list ranked by seventy-five cultured judges, 


ind the Wert list based upon the socio-economic status of the readers.1* In 
he evaluation of magazine reading, special attention was given to two types 


magazines—current event magazines as a common basis for community of 


thought and feeling on problems of current interest, and specialized mag 


zines which foster individual interests. Here, also, the sources from which 
e pupils secured the magazines and their reasons for reading them proved 
portant factors in judging the influence of the school. (21:36; 22:84-91) 


In the evaluation of newspaper reading, four factors were considered 

(1) the regularity of reading, (2) the amount of time devoted to it, (3) the 

ture of the sections of the paper read, and (4) the reader's consciousness 


{ the editorial policy of the paper. (23:3 28) 


Problems in the choice of motion pictures and radio programs parallel 


those in reading. Again, abundance, variety, concentration of interests, and 


vel of maturity are important factors for study. Lists of types are available 


n both the Eight-Year Study and the Regents’ Inquiry. (21:38-42; 22:92 
Eells, Walter C. ‘Scale for Evaluation of Periodicals in Secondary School Li 
s,’ Wilson Bulletin for Librarians, X1 (June, 1937), pp. 668-73 


Morgan, Winona and Leahy, Alice M. “The Cultural Content of General In 
est Magazines,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXV (October, 1934), pp 


‘Wert, James E. “A Technique for Determining Levels of Group Reading,” Edu 
nal Research Bulletin, XVI (May 19, 1937), pp. 113-121, 136 
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101; 23:328-30) Standards of value were taken from recognized agence 
the reviewing of motion pictures. In the field of radio, the type of pro 
was the major factor considered. 

In connection with the General College Experiment, a question: 
illed Building the University of Tomorrow was devised to determing 
nterests of college graduates which persisted from twelve to fifteen 
after graduation—a long range study both illuminating and disappointi: 


ts results (18) 
EVALUATION OF KNOWLEDGE ACQUIRED 


The extent to which knowledge of literature and facts about it s! 
be measured directly in a program of evaluation in English is a debat 
issue today. The General College Study and the New York Regents’ In 
issumed that knowledge as such is of value; that its presence or absen 
the equipment of youth determines the extent to whicl 

useful purposes The Eight-Year Study and the New York City Experi 
preferred to measure knowledge of books indirectly through more dyn 
outcomes of the program McCall and his associates give expression to 
viewpoint in an article on the Activity School experiment 


t¢ 


“Although knowledge must perforce enter into every item of any 
should be subordinated to purposive activity No item should be prin 
i test of knowledge per se, and knowledge per se should not be measu 
except when it definitely implies functional action or is a symptom o! 
tude. interest. or the like. Narrow factual items should be omitted to 
rewarding any school which devotes itself to factual grind and neglect 
art of living, the love of learning, the joys of sociable work, the decent 
doms. the realistic insights into the exact circumstances of each perso: 


efficiency toward the good ends.” (13:424) 


CO-OPERATIVE EVALUATION 


A most encouraging factor in recent investigations 1s the breadth 
sersonnel involved in the evaluation: first, the teaching staff itself; seco 


the pupils concerned, both immediately after instruction and in later ye 


third, the parents, fourth, the employers and public spirited members of t 


community; and fifth, disinterested professional experts. There can be | 


doubt that in the Eight-Year Study and in the General College Experime: 


one of the most important goals achieved was the growth of the staff 


through the process of defining goals, examining procedures, and disc 


1 it may serve socia 
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xtent to which their efforts bore directly upon goals which they 
s had set 1 The judemer if the pupils. both those who were 


those who « 


Opped out, pia d an important part in the 

lnquiry, the General ¢ ollege Experimen and the evaluation of the 

School in Evanston. (15) In the lattcr, as well as in certain aspe€cts o! 
Eight-Year Study, committees of parent made significant contribution 
ent Red Wing (Minnesota) investigation int the effect of the w 

{ public schools and in the R nts’ Inquiry, interviews with em 

ers concerning the adequacy with which the s hool prepared boys and 

s for work in the community proved particularly illuminating. (2 & 5) 

sults of st h interviews indicate frequently a real concern for outcomes 1n 
h and for broader elements of character and personality developm« 

- of investigation which might well follow the program in evaluation 


interview study made by Draxten in Willmar, Minnesota, to discove: 


itcomes 1n En ‘lish are consider d by employers essential to success in 


to which boys and girls go in the community directly from their high 


ol cour 


BEST FROM NEW IND OLD TECHNIQOU!I FOR THE FUTURI 


In conclusion one may well raise the question of th direction resea 
take in the immediate future. In the last five years, there has been a 
nt shift from the old types of meticulous research in which eftects of a 
variable have been carefully observed under rigorously controlled con 
ns. The trend has been away from concern with the acquisition of mer 
lls and knowledge toward the measurement of more dynamic outcomes 1 

of human behavior and the development of personality, away fro 
lard norms in the direction of individual growth and descripti 
ins of case studies of the total behavior of the pupil Promising innova 


s in the techniques of studying behavior have been opened up which wil 


years of patient research to refine Certainly the goals of instruction 
been probed as they have never been before 

On the other hand, one may question wi ether the rigors of tisti 
rimentation have in some instances been forgotten, whether the necessity 
isolating factors for study, if accurat conclusions are to be drawn, has 


Draxten, Nina. A Study of the Outcome f Enelish Considered by Employer 
Willmar, Minne as Important for Preparation for Jol Their Stores. (To | 
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been ignored, For example, the Eight-Year Study has made significant strid 
in probing methods of evaluation, in experimenting with organized pr 
cedures for study of instruction and pupil growth, and in defining goals 
terms of human purposes and behavior; but in English we do not kn 
what was measured. Each school created its own curriculum and determi 
its own methods. Some pupils wrote only in response to an inner ur; 
others were required to produce set papers once a week. Some pupils had : 
orous instruction in logical grammar; others were taught usage incidentally i: 
a program where language was considered only in relationship to expressi 
in the everyday activities of the school. Some pupils pursued individual pr 
grams in reading: others were required to read a single classic which b 
came the basis for detailed analysis in the classroom. Some read chiefi 


current literature; others studied historical periods and literary trends. Whic! 


of these methods achieved the results reported we have no way of knowing 


especially as the two schools rated most “progressive’’ in general did 
happen to vary most from traditional practice in English. 


A similar failure to define specifically what is meant by a “moder 
program in the specific experiment being discussed often leads to the band 
ing about of generalizations which create argument but fail to idlumis 
practice. Recently we were told in a volume on evaluation that in 1923 
Western metropolis gave a series of reading tests under a “traditional 
regime. (10:157) In 1933 it repeated the tests with results showing 
months’ improvement over the previous scores. Meanwhile, the schools o 
the city went “modern” ; therefore, “modern” schools are better than “trad 
tional’ ones. What does such a statement mean? Anyone who has visited t! 
schools in a big city system knows the infinite variation in procedure fr 
building to building, and among teachers within any one of them. Unle 
research is willing to define exactly what procedures are used and what co 
tent is taught under what specific conditions, generalizations from it will r 
main valueless for teachers. The careful use of observational techniques ¢ 
describe what happened in the classrooms of the Activity School Experime: 
in New York City is a case in point. (14) 


Personal reactions and statements of opinion from pupils and patrons 


are of value, as many of these investigators point out, in relationship to th« 
disinterestedness, the honesty, and the background of the persons making th: 
responses. In many areas of evaluation, they are the only possible bases fo 
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study of the imponderables in education. Where they can be verified by con- 
trolled research, it is important that they should be. For example, one of the 
uch debated questions in the English curriculum today is the value of 
: knowledge of English grammar as a basis for the improvement of English 
ve and style. Recently a metropolitan high school introduced an ele 
ve course in English Grammar in the senior year. Under the influence of 
parents and of the state university requirements in English, pupils registered 
n such numbers that five sections had to be formed. Later, they and their 
parents were asked to write theit opinions of the course. Pupils announced 
hat never before had they understood the reasons back of English usage; 


now they had a sense of security in deciding what forms to use. To discover 
the validity of their judgments, a series of tests was devised. The first con- 
tained the usage items in running paragraph context and the sentence struc 
re section from a standardized test in Enlish. The second was a series of 
rinciples of usage based directly, item for item, upon the content of the 


test. The third was a test on recognition of the grammatical forms used in the 

ntences of the first test. When these tests were given at the beginning and a 
nd of the year, the progress made in usage by these same pupils showed littl« 
relationship to their progress in the other two variables.?® 


It seems reasonable to expect that progress in the development of tech 
niques Of evaluation in the near future will be in the direction of uniting into 
a unified procedure of investigation the careful controls of the older research 
with the newer techniques of measurement and evaluation of the. dynami: 


factors in education. 
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A SURVEY OF RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 
HENRY HARAP 
George Peabody College for Teac hey 
and 
RAY G. PRrict 
l ( 
Editor's N Based ut alysi rh grou rep 
achers and report Ma rea, authors py 
Tuts discussion is a brief survey of the development of consumer | 
ucation in the last six years. It will be based upon an analysis of the work } 
a group of representative teachers supplemented by the findings of seve 
comprehensive studies of the status of consumer education ; 


In 1938 one of the authors made a survey of courses in consumpt 
which included seventy-one outlines. The present survey includes a total 
one hundred and twenty-two course outlines, distributed as follows: « 
hundred and two city high school courses, eight state courses of study, at 
twelve college courses. No claim is made for the completeness of this sur 
but it does represent a rather wide sampling of curriculum practices in cor 
sumer education in more than one hundred systems from twenty nine stat 


The representative teachers whose work is evaluated in this discussi 
were suggested to us by Mr. Fred T. Wilhelms, assistant director of the C 
sumer Education Study. He selected about 125 names at random from a | 
of 600 teachers who had cooperated with his office. The selected list ) 


teachers covers the several subjects roughly in proportion to their importa: ' 
in the consumer education program. In an informal way, the list is also rep 
sentative of large and small schools. However, the list is weakest in reachin; 


the really small communities. 


SCOPE OF CONSUMER EDUCATION " 
In order to make a convenient comparison with our survey of 1938, th ) 


present survey will use the same main divisions of the area of consumer ed 


* Harap, Henry ‘Seventy-one Courses in Consumption,” School Review, 46 (Oct 
ober, 1938), $77-596 
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irp increase over their frequency in 1938. Education 


he study of each of the commodity groups. A new book® for the high school 
vel, approaches the problem of consumption by integrating gen neral buying 
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onsumers’ goods, consumers’ services, general buying problems, con 
; financial problems, organizations which help the consumer, consumer 
conomical life, and principles of consumption 


The hig h schools tend to emp shasize consumers goods more than the col 
< However, the college courses are tending to give greater emphasis to 
give some atten- 


books? written for the college level both g 


Two new 
Six of the twelve college 


to the problem of buying consumer goods. 
es of study included a discussion of consumer goods. The trend of col 
rses in the direction of a more practical approach to the study of 


:ption is a new and encouraging development 


Of the various consumer goods studied, housing, food, clothing, includ- 
textiles, drugs and cosmetics, household equipment including furnite 
lectrical appliances, ind automobiles are, in the order named the most 
ently taught. 

In the area of consumer services, énsurance is by far the most popular 


c. Although a treatment of such services as health, recreation and trans 
is included in only about twenty per cent of the courses, this is a 
communication, and 


utilities are services which receive little attention. 


An analysis of general buying problems indicates that advertising, labels, 


ides and brands, techniques of buying, frauds, and prices, are of first im a 

rtance. These topics were included in from fifty to seventy per cent of the bea 

ces. Standards, retail selling methods, guarantees, and weights and 2 
wres were given minor consideration. There is evidence of a trend away _ 


the isolated treatment of these buying problems to dealing with them 
reference to specific commodities. Such general buying problems as 
_ brands and labels, frauds an 1d swindles, weights and measures, and | 
could more appropriately be considered in connection with 


dara 


pr cedures 


with specific commodities 


Kenneth Dameron, Consumer Problems in Wartime. New York: McGraw-Hill 
k Co. Inc., 1944. Pp. xi-672; E. M. Andres and (¢ D. Cocanower, Economi 
t Consumer. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942. Pp. xiu-553 


Mabel B. Trilling and Florence W. Nicholas, You ind Your Money. Chicago 


tt Cu 1944 
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Torics FOUND IN CONSUMPTION COURSES IN 1938 AND 1944 


Number of Courses in Which Topic Occurs 


High School College Total 
1938 1944 1938 1944 1938 1944 | 
Total Number of Courses Exan ed ; 110 of 12 61 
sumers’ Goods 90 32 121 
1. Automobiles 3 9 
2. Building Materials 3 0 0 0 3 
3. China 7 0 
4. Cleaning Materials 3 ! 0 4 
Clothing 19 4 : 6 27 ¢ 
6. Drugs and Cosmet 13 47 ‘ 2 I | 
7. Electrical Appliances s 24 0 11 24 
Food 18 60 6 26 t 
9. Fuel f 3 
Furniture 25 2 2 
12. Glass 3 0 
13. Household Equipmer 41 4 
14. Housing 2 68 9 
Leather Goods and Luggage 0 
16. Metals 4 0 
17. Optical Goods 1 1 
18. Paper { 0 
19. Precious Metals and Diamonds 4 0 j 
20. Rubber 3 0 
21. Sporting Goods 1 0 
22. Textiles 46 0 if 
23. Wood 3 0 
II. Consumers’ Services 31 151 20 33 1 1X4 
24. Communication 1 10 0 3 1 1 
25. Education and Advancement 2 11 1 3 3 
26. Health 8 23 4 7 7 
27. Household Employment 1 1 
28. Insurance 17 64 9 9 | 2% 
29. Public Utilities } 4 2 3 5 
10. Recreation 19 3 | 6 22 
t1. Transportation 2 19 1 { 3 2 
III. General Buying Problems 17 36 63 9 |} 140 424 | 
82. Advertising 20 70 10 9 30 | ’ 
33. Fashion 1 6 2 3 3 ) 
34. Frauds | 10 Mw 3 7 13 
35. Guarantees 18 3 21 
36. Labels, Grades, Brands " “6 5 ~ 11 64 
Price | 48 15 2: ‘ 
88. Propaganda | 9 1 1 
19. Purchasing 18 56 13 7 31 63 
40. Standards | 3 31 6 9 9 4! 
41. Waste 1} 5 6 2 17 
42. Weights and Measures | 0 16 3 s I 3 18 
IV. Consumers’ Financial Problems 66 455 55 52 | 121 ‘ 
43. Banking q 57 10 62 ) 
44. Budgets and Accounts 16 74 12 10 | 28 R4 
45. Cost of Living 5 1 6 
46. Credit 10 69 7 17 77 
47. Installment Buying 10 69 7 7 17 76 ) 
48. Legal Relations 4 34 4 
49. Money and Money Management 39 4 43 
Personal Expenditure 3 2 0 3 0 5 
1. Savings and Investments 4 62 6 x 10 7 
2. Taxes if 6 9 
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pics FOUND IN CONSUMPTION COURSES IN 1955 AND 1944—Continued 


Number of Courses in Which Topic Occurs 


High School College Total 
| 1938 1944 1938 1944 1938 1944 
ga ons Which Help the 
Con eT () 418 108 36 
Consumer Protection 70 il 8} 
4. « operatives 4 11 16 
Education of Consumers 12 11 t 19 18 
' 6. Government Aid to Consumers 16 i) 1 11 33 81 
| Organization of Consumers 12 l ‘ 4 ; 
| 8 Private Agencies which Aid 
Consumers 9 66 
9 Producer Aids to Consumers 60 ' 66 
Consumer and Economic Life 118 2 95 370 
f Business 2 1 
Competition 19 4 23 
, 62. Consumer, Nature of 1 0 
f Consumer-Producer Relations 26 ty 32 
64. Income l 22 2 
Industry 12 2 1 
66. Marketing System 46 9 
67. Monopolies 28 4 32 
Production 3 5 38 
Role of Consumer in Economi 
Life 15 2 12 0 27 2 
Selling 9 10 19 49 
1. Standard of Living 7 \\ 13 5 20 4 
I. Principles of Consumption 23 38 28 7 v1 4 
2. Choice i 19 4 20 24 
Consumption and Culture 0 6 0 10 0 
1. Demand 12 12 
Psychology of Consumption 2 0 4 0 6 0 
6. Wants 6 7 ’ 2 1 9 
I. Miscellaneous 12 s4 13 18 2 102 
Agriculture 10 11 
&. Consumer Goals 0 0 2 1 2 1 
Consumer Movement 2 
&). Consumer Responsibilities 13 2 15 
Consumer and National Policy 2 1 3 
Evaluation of Consumption 0 2 2 
) “3. Home and Family 0 1 I 
f <4. Home Production 0 1 1 
Meaning of ’ ( 7 0 16 0 
46. Problem of Existence 9 0 9 
Problem of Consumption 2 1 
89. Vocational Life 
Consumers and the War 20 > 25 
Consumer Testing 18 | ly 
} The financial problems of the consumer is more consistently treated than 


ny of the other main divisions. From forty-five to seventy per cent of the 
yurses dealt with the topics of credit, including installment buying, budgets 
nd accounts, savings and investments, banking and taxes. Money and mone) 

igement is also commonly found. The active role of teachers of business 
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subjects in consumer education accounts for this emphasis upon finan 


affairs 


The main division of consumer aids and protection is given rather 
quate treatment at both the high-school and college level. Although go 
ment aid to the consumer is given the greatest attention, private and produ 
aids also rank high. The problem of cooperatives is given consideration 


forty-five per cent of the courses 


he relation of the consumer to the broader aspects of economic lif 
more adequately treated in college courses than in high school. The topics 5 
ceiving the highest rating are: the marketing system, including types 
services of retail stores; standard of living. production; business, includi 


types of business organization; wealth and income; monopolies and com} 
tions; and producer-consumer relationship 

The problem of consumption in wartime is considered in twenty cours 
with such topics as rationing, price and rent control, inflation, black mark« 
and use and care of consumer goods. 

Consumer tests for judging quality of products is included as a topic 
eighteen high school courses. The topic of consumer choices is most cor 
sistently included under general principles of consumption. Haman wa 
and demands are other topics receiving considerable attention, especially 
college courses 

In general the trend in consumer education is toward a broader an 
more complete coverage of the field. Approximately half of the courses 11 
clude the following topics: clothing; drugs and cosmetics; fi od; housin; 
textiles; insurance; advertising; frauds ; labels, brands, grades; price; buyir 
techniques; banking; budgeting and record keeping; credit; savings and i 
vesiments ; taxes; government aid to the consumer; privat nd producer aid 
to the consumer; and the marketing system 

In the last six years on the high school level, there has been a rapid in 
crease in the frequency of topics pertaining to goods, services and family 
finance. As more information has acccumulated concerning the more sig£ 
nificant practical activities of the consumer, it has crowded out the more gen 
eral and theoretical topics. This development also accounts for the emergenc« 
in significant amounts of certain hitherto neglected topics as furniture ; hous 
hold equipment; housing; recreation; transportation; health and medi 
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a4 


ics Slandaras , price weilgnls medashres credit 
ent buying; legal relations; savings and investments; taxes; cooperatives 


sumer protection. There is no sign that any topics included in the past 


“et 


ive either declined sharply or have disappeared in the course of recent dc 
lopment 

On the college level, the number of courses in our current survey were 
0 few to justify the making of many comparisons with the situation which 


xisted six years ago. It has already been pointed out that there is an increase 


n the study of consumers’ goods. This is also true of consumers’ services, and 


nancial problems. The specific topics which have made the greatest gains 
NL, INSHTANTCE td vertisine, consnmer protection and marketing 


The comparison of topics scems to indicate that the revolt among the in 
med minority of consumers which had its inception during the great de 
ssion has not abated. The study of frauds has increased enormously and 

n implied criticism of some present business practices. At the same time 

ere has also been an extraordinary increase in topics dealing with the pro 
ctive measures which may be invoked by the consumer. Such topics which 
vere of practically negligible frequency six years ago are included in moré 


in half of the courses. They include: consumer protection, cooperatives 


ublic and private agencies which aid the consumer. In fairness to business, 
should also be said that there has been a very great increase in the study of 
e ways in which the producer aids business; there has also been a marked 
ncrease in the study of consumer-producer relations 


LEARNING PROCEDURES 


The discussion of learning procedures is based upon an analysis of the 
nformal responses as well as courses of study. The sources include: fifty 


three city high-school courses, six state courses of study, and ten colleg: 


ourscs 
Although textbooks have been published recently in a steady stream, in 
struction is not completely dominated by a single book. Practically all in- 
structors make use of supplementary material even where a textbook is used 
By far the majority make use of only reference material instead of a text 


book, with several indicating that two or three books are used as basic texts 
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An encouraging number, forty-two, include the use of practical in 
vidual and group investigations. Surveys of neighborhood buying practi 
comparison of prices in stores and the surveys to determine the numbe: 
families in the community owning and renting their homes are typical 
amples of the use of this technique. Other practical experiences inc! 


collecting and analyzing labels, tin cans, and advertisements 


Individual oral reports are used very extensively. These reports in 
the results of community surveys, commodity investigations, and the read 
of current literature and reference books. Practical projects, such as keep 
1 record of one’s expenditures, illustrating certain facts by means of exhil 
and writing consumer articles for the school newspaper, were frequet 
mentioned. Twenty-seven teachers reported the use of the discussion | 
cedure. Several contributors made mention of the fact that the work in 
sumer education was very flexible, with immediate pupil problems and nx 
given preference in planning the course. 

Field trips were reported by twenty-five instructors. These visits in 
trips to factories, stores, housing projects, and farms and dairies. Vis 
aids, including movies, displays and exhibits are increasingly being used 
instructors of consumer education. Approximately fifty percent report 
their use 


The use of written reports and notebooks or scrapbooks is frequent 
reported. Colleges, especially, resort to written reports as a learning p: 
cedure. A trend toward the use of committee reports in the form of pat 
discussions and “radio quiz programs” was noticeable at the high-school le. 
Twenty schools make use of this technique in their consumer classes. Dran 
tization, which is a form of committee report, was used by eleven instructo: 

Other learning procedures of less frequent use include: debates, det 


onstration, experiments and testing, interviews, radio broadcasts, and lectur: 


As yet there is no indication that consumer education is likely to deg: 
erate into a uniformly bookish procedure. The introduction of practi 
experiences has been consistently increasing and, judging from our return 


the increase is at an accelerated rate. In the last six years instructors report 


1 marked increase in experimenting with and testing of commodities, 


search projects, field trips, and in the use of supplementary materials and 


visual aids 
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GENERAL DEVELOPMENTS 


[he most frequently used course title is “Consumer Education”. ‘“Con 


Problems”, and ‘Consumer Economics” are titles which appear fairly 


vor 
iy. 


Many states and cities making use of major social functions or areas ol 
as a basis for the scope of the curriculum give recognition to con 
one of the important areas In state programs of curriculum 
in Mississippi, Florida, Kansas, Oklahoma, Virginia, Arkansas, 
1 Alabama the interests of the individual as a consumer receive 
nent place in curriculum programs based upon present day problems 
ls interests and needs, areas of living, or one of the other functional! 
hes to curriculum making. 
Harold F. Clark* proposed a comprehensive twelve-year program of 
ner education a large part of which is built around food, clothing and 
er. This proposal is significant because under the author's supervision 
university centers have been developing an extensive series of printed 
klets dealing with food, clothing, and shelter, each of which is especially 
‘ten for rural children and used experimentally in rural schools. More 
atly five teachers colleges have been drawn into the project. 
rhe most ambitious attempt to plan a completely organized program 
asumer education for twelve grades was made by Robert A. Bream in 
toral dissertation entitled, “A Compre hensive Consumer Education Pro- 
n Practice The author studied the needs of the people of Teaneck, 
Jersey, developed a comprehensive course of study, and put it into 


oractice in the schools of this community. The proposed units in consumer 


tion were introduced into the existing Courses. The scope and sequence 


series of suggested learning units were set forth in a chart showing 


successive levels of development from the kindergarten through grade 


XII. A full description of twenty-four of the units taught is included in the 


1S¢ ript 
We have known in a general way that consumer education was included 


the elementary grades ; that the study of food, clothing, and shelter has 


tne 


‘Harold F. Clark. “A Comprehensive Program of Consumer Education in the 


1." Curriculum Journal XII (October, 1941), 253-256 
For a summary of this study, see: Robert A Bream, A Comprehensive Con 
Ed tion Program in Pract Bal e§ + XXV (March, 1944), 302-305 
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been emphasized for more than two decades; but no comprehensive sur 
was available until 1942 when Mrs. Ruth Wood Gavian® reported 
results of her investigation in a doctoral dissertation. Her analysis of 
hundred courses reveals the topics and activities which are included in 
social studies, arithmetic, and science. With the completion of this st 
we now have source materials for the comprehensive planning of progra 


of consumer education on the elementary, secondary, and college levels 


Core curriculum developments at Santa Barbara, California; Tulsa, Ok 
homa; and Denver, Colorado give evidence of increased attention to 
sumer problems in core programs. 


The increased number of state courses of study in consumer educati 
is an indication of the growing importance of this phase of education. Sev 
schools reported using the New Jersey course of study 


Since the 1938 survey was made, several new books and teachi 
materials have made their appearance. The books by Tonne, Consumer Ea 
cation in the Schools and Mendenhall and Harap’s, Consumer Educati 
are both valuable guides to teachers. The latter volume contains a summa 
of research in consumer education by Ray G. Price in which he lists 
studies which have appeared since 1924. Of the total output 59° appear 
during the period of 1938-1940. In this period 141% more investigati 
were reported than in the preceding 12 years. If research activity is a measu 
of growth then it is reasonable to conclude that the educational infant, cor 


sumer education, is a Vigorous organism. 


The most significant organized effort to extend consumer education « 
the secondary level at the present time is the Consumer Education St. 
headed by Thomas E. Briggs. The organization has made comprehensiy 
analyses of the status of consumer education and is preparing a series 0! 
teaching units in mimeographed form which are being used experimental 
by cooperating schools 


Before our entry into World War II, consumer education was intro 


duced into the schools at an accelerated rate. Since Pearl Harbor, it has su 
*Ruth Wood Gavian, Education for Economic Competence in Grades I to \ 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1942. Pp. vitl—190. 

"Herbert A. Tonne, Consumer Education in the Schools. New York: Prent 
Hall, Inc., 1941. Pp. xii—365. James F. Mendenhall and Henry Harap. ¢ ur 


ducation, New York: D. Appleton—Century Co. 1943. Pp. x—399 


bit 
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i certain losses and at the same time has made some gains In many 
. schools the demands of the war emergency crowded out courses in con 
er education as well as other areas of general education. At the same 
wartime consumer education including price control, rationing, war 

salvage, nutrition, etc. was introduced into hundreds of schools 
) previously had giver very little attention to consumer problems. On 
hole, the gains have exceeded the losses. It the present interest 1s 
intained we may expect a continuous increase In the number ot pupils to 


consumer education is made available in the postwar era 
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EVALUATION OF RURAL COMMUNITY PLANNING 
RELATION TO THE CURRICULUM OF RURAL EDUCATION 


C. E. RAGSDALI 


University of Wisc 


Editor's Note: Many educationalists hat 

shility of more lay partictpation in educational planning. The author d 

how community planning was employed in t rural ; 

Wossconsin 

A Goop curriculum provides for effective participation in communi 
while in school and prepares for intelligent and interested community 
as an adult citizen. Good rural planning can occur only when th 
population as a whole is able to apply the processes and techniques of 
problem-solving to local as well as broader problems. In the absence 
adult population so educated community planning either is lacking or 
be authoritarian and paternalistic in character. It cannot be effective. | 
be rejected by the rural people when they go to the polls to elect repre 
tives or to levy taxes intended for the support of community projects. 7 
facts require social education of a kind not commonly found in the 
curriculum, whether elementary or secondary. The schools must revis« 
regular curriculum as well as enter upon more extensive adult education 
grams centered about social problem-solving. They must, of course coo 
fully with the educational programs of other community organiz 
theirs is the responsibility for collection and dissemination of basic int 
tion and for training all the youth in the requisite intellectual skills 
thinking processes 

The bases of good rural community planning are, first, inform 
about conditions existing in the rural area, second, interpretation of the 
in the light of broad social trends, and third, skill and strong motives in ; 
plication of the processes of social problem solving. Existing school curt 
lums are usually ineffective in preparing pupils to participate 

The school has traditionally concentrated upon teaching the gen 
tools of intellectual endeavor—the three R's. It has succeeded none too 
in teaching pupils to use these skills for social problem solving. Many ad 
do not read widely or with understanding in the literature dealing with so 
problems; they shy away from charts graphs and mathematical tables « 
planatory of budgets for county, town and school district needs; they h 
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lifficulty in expressing themselves publicly at group gatherings; and only a 
pecial few even try to organize their ideas in written reports on community 
affairs. Teachers themselves are none too effective in the social use of the 
three R's which they teach. 


Information about the rural area in which the school is located is strik 
ingly absent from most classroom study. The curriculum may include study 
of the TVA, of Boulder Dam, of giant corporations, of national data on de- 
inquency, of national market conditions—it does not often include study of 
the local light and power situation, of small local business, of delinquency in 
he local school and county area, of local market centers. Textbooks are not 

cal in character, library shelves contain only state and national data. Local 
lata is simply not available unless teachers and pupils collect it for themselves 
ind only a few do so. While the pupils gain some verbal facility in dealing 
with broad social trends, they are blocked from the start in understanding the 
local community, since the required information is lacking. 


School curriculums rarely get around to problem-solving activities of any 
ind. There is a little thinking in natural science, perhaps, unless textbook 
ind workbook have been allowed to control the classroom activities. There is 
ilmost none in the social studies where memory for chronological history, 

morization of social and economic data and verbal knowledge of prin 
iples are the criteria of scholastic success. It is true that recent tendencies to 
llustrate abstract statements by concrete data gained on field trips, the in- 
creasing use of visual aids and radio and the wider use of pamphlet materials 
are leading toward a problem-solving attack upon community affairs. The 
beginnings are still meagre. The problem-solving process itself is rarely 
taught, except by chance. Perhaps Dewey's “How We Think"’ should be re- 
quired reading for every teacher and in-service workshops should give prac 
tice in the teaching of thinking procedures. 


The community relations of the school necessarily come to the fore when 
is embarks upon a curriculum program designed to educate pupils for com- 
munity planning. Data about the local community are highly personal and 
irouse intense interest in the adult community. Business men, churches, pub- 
lic officials and parents are often startled when they discover how community 
resources are being used, abused and neglected School study of the local 
rural area must carry the warrant of good faith and common sense to meet 
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with popular approval. Examples of the wise use of community studie 


curricular activities are at hand.’ Typical procedures will be described h 


An upper grade or high school class begins on one or mofe units on t! 
local community. It may be almost any class—social studies, English, sci¢ 
agriculture, home arts, commercial or even mathematics. It soon appears t 
there is no source of information about the community except the commu: 
itself. There seems to be no way to get the information but to have the 1 
bers of the class go out after it. Objectives are discussed, the general ct 


acter of the needed information is defined, and survey techniques are stud 


In the case of one broad community survey? the following object 
were stated: (1) to better acquaint the pupils with the community; (2) 
stimulate members of the community to greater interest in the school; (3) 
increase pupil appreciation of community affairs; (4) to gather local int 
mation which can be studied and compared with conditions existing in 
nation at large; (5) to increase pupil skill in the use of intellectual tool 
as statistical procedures, interview techniques, writing, oral reports and pr 


lem solving 


In other cases objectives may be more limited as ‘to survey business pr 
tices in the community”, “to discover the occupations of all previous hig 
school graduates and their attitudes toward their high school course’ 
study the diet of all children in the area”’. 

After the preliminary study of objectives and procedures, the pupi! 
cide upon the character of the information they wish to collect. In the cor 
prehensive community survey will be included such matters as nationality o! 
families, religious preferences and church membership, ages of members of 
the family, health services, household appliances, farm machinery, transport. 
tion, recreation, subscriptions to newspapers and magazines, participation | 
community organizations, insurance policies, trade and market centers. 

The class organizes for work by dividing into committees, each assun 
ing a responsibility such as preparation of a part of the questionnaire, con 
struction of community maps or publicity. While the information schedul: 
are being prepared the community is informed of the project by stories i 


*Community Surveys by Rural High Schools, Agricultural Experiment Stat 
University of Wisconsin, 1941 

* Ragsdale, C. E. and others. ‘Adventures in Rural Education,” Journal of I 
perimental Fducation, Xl (June, 1944), chapter 12 
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newspapers and talks betore community clubs and organizations by 
- and teachers. The success of the survey depends greatly upon this ad- 


preparation 


After the preliminaries have been 1 for. families are assigned to 


cared 


or interview. Each pupil ompletes a questionnaire for his own 
The maximum educational value 1s 


y more as he wishes 
One hundred per cent 


ind is many 
ntly attained by about the fifteenth interview 
ght. Schedules returned are marked on the 


of the community 1s s 


by colored pins; contest devices are arranged to promote prompt return 
hedules. 
Returned questionnaires are checked for accuracy and completeness; in 


tion is codified and transferred to family cards. Pupils get great pleas- 


working out their own code. Tabulations are made, graphs and charts 
show centers for 


onstructed, feature stories are written, spot maps 


keting, purchases, banking, health services, etc. 
Many details lend themselves to further study. Community organiza 
are visited, the secretaries’ books are studied and special reports made 


ygraphies of prominent citizens are written A history of the community 


iy be prepared. Survey results become the topic of many talks to civic 
ps, news stories appear in local papers, maps and charts are posted in 
hy 


lic buildings. Freshman high school pupils may initiate a study and | 
thusiastically continuing it as seniors 

Community studies have led to changes in the school such as noon fecrea- 
programs, formation of student councils, introduction of new subjects 


the curriculum, joint projects of two or more classes such as agriculture 


social studies or English and commercial, pupil employment bureaus, 
Business men have changed their policies 


ning classes and adult forms. 
ches have discovered new opportunities for service. Community recrea 
yn has been improved Public officials have discovered new avenues ol 


‘munity service. In general real community planning may be stimulated 


The educational outcomes for pupils are, however, the major justifica 
on for the community study as a curricular activity. Some ol these out 
ymes are: (1) pupils have important experiences in obtaining first hand 
ociological information; (2) they have good experience in cooperation 


vhile working together as committees and working with adults in the com 
inity; (3) pupils see the interrelations between school subjects, as social 
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studies, English and mathematics, and get a more unified education: (4) 
meaningful experiences are had in statistical treatment of data, map mak 
story writing, graphing, illustrating, interviewing, public speaking, 
(5) pupils of all levels and types of ability find interesting and profttal! 
periences adapted to them; (6) pupils gain a fine insight into the oper 
of a rural community; and (7) real social problem-solving is conspicuo 
its presence 


Once the study of the local community begins in the schooi it ts « 
to infect adult groups. The first result is closer school-community relat 
ship and greater awareness of the importance of education. Often new 
groups are formed or existing groups find new purposes The comm 


becomes aware of its strong and weak points and ts able to plan for the fut 


Rural community planning by pupils can vitalize the curriculum of 


education. It gives new meaning to the tool subjects—the three R's in 


elementary school and the language arts and mathematics in high school. 17 


content of the social studies, science, agriculture, commercial courses, ind 
trial arts, home arts and literature is revised, interrelated and given a m 
meaningful social application. Pupils get experiences in the complete p: 
lem solving process, beginning with the independent (not assigned) 

covery of challenging problems and extending through the planned disco. 
of original data, systematic organization and interpretation, formulation 
hypotheses and conclusions and continuing with applications that cha 
school and community practices. They learn that study of community afta 
is repaid with better living and thus gain important motives which last 


into their adult lives. 


REPORT ON THE NEW SCHOOL: EVANSTON 
TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 


CHARLES M. MACCONNELI 


Nolte lbe aut y the experimental provides 


lur new School was organized in 1937 by the School of Education, 
tern University, and Evanston Township High School. It has been 
from the beginning in the high school building and was operated 

tly by the two institutions until June 1942 when Northwestern Uni- 
ity withdrew due to a policy of retrenchment necessitated by the national 


} 


Since that time it has been operated by Evanston Township High 


| with little change of purpose and general organization. 
[he primary purposes of the New School were to provide an experi 


| situation in a large public school. in which new curricular possibilities 


ored and new methods developed and demonstrated. At the 


x 


me it was hoped by the sponsors in both fostering institutions that a 


contribution to teacher training could be made through observation, 
teaching and internships 
[he initial outlook and plans scemed justifiably ambitious, but subse 
culties forced us to scale our efforts to more modest proportions 
to the dislocations brought about by world turmoil the financial support 
was never more than one-third of that set forth as a minimum neces 
original plans. Changes in the administration in the University and 
School of Education may have somewhat diluted the initial enthusiasm 
the possibilities of the project Many other impeding factors arose as they 
ays do hamper any new undertaking, but it should be said candidly 
the chief problem that any such educational effort must solve is that of 
ersonnel 

It is reasonably easy to find teachers who have superior training and who 
highly skilled and successful in ordinary classroom teac hing. To assemble 
‘roup of teachers who are qualified and eager to help reshape American 

tion so that it will meet the needs of a resurgent democracy again on the 

proved to be a task quite beyond our resources. 
For several years we tried to experiment in various fields: foreign lan 


ive. mathematics, science, arts and crafts, the graphic irts. home economics, 
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music and physical education and recreation. We soon discovered th 
had inadequate resources both in respect to finances and personnel to 
the contributions that we had hoped. Gradually our efforts have na: 
so that we now concentrate on core studies and general languag: 

Core studies were from the first the central and unifying element 
curriculum. Each pupil in the New School takes core studies or ¢ 
more often say. Core ts given on each level from the ninth to the t 
grade Two periods of an eight period lay are devoted to it. In gen 
takes the place of the English and social studies of the conventional scl 

The subject matter of core studies in the New School is teacher-; 
planned. However, we do not feel that the subject matter is nearly so 
portant as the processes by which it is chosen, organized, the necessary 
discovered, resolved and presented and the whole process evaluated 


In spite of our efforts to discover new methods of presentation 


| 
report remains our chief way of transmitting information. Often it bec 
quite as uninteresting as the traditional recitation. The solution of this 
culty seems to be in a new conception of the report. Dramatization, th 
auditory and visual materials, interviews, class trips, panel, symposiun 
group discussions are some of the ways of varying reports that we 
found effective. Good preparation, the inclusion of ample humon in 
and a creative aptitude for novel approaches are all important factors 
projection of a good report 

In addition to the activities already mentioned the core program 
clude training in the development and use of skills in speech, reading 
writing. The discussion of current events, out-of-school trips, musi 
preciation and the practical use of the graphic arts are some of the ot 
activities usually included. 

The objectives of the New School's core studies program have 


stated as follows: 


I. Reflective and critical thinking. 


1. Learning to plan 

2. Learning to solve problems—the scientific approach 

3. Learning to evaluate and develop a scale of values (tastes at 
appreciations etc.) 


For a more extensive discussion concerning the New School program an 
neral philosophy and outlook for the new education, see: MacConnell, C. M 
Neu’ § ls for a New Culture, New York: Harper and Brothers, 194 
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Il. Basic skills in learning and in expression 


A. Skills in learning. 
1. Finding and gathering material 
> Solution and organization of material. 
3. Encouraging basic language, number and expressiot 
skills 
i. Encouraging the art of listening 
B Skills in expre ssion 
1. Speaking 
Writing 
Tools. manual and artistic expression 
{. Dramatics, body action, use of prepared illustrative 
materials, etc. 


} 


5. Awareness of the needs, desires, interests and capacity 


of an audience 


III. Social adjustment. 


1. Learning to work together in a group on a common proj 
each contributing his share. 

2. Learning to make common decisions concerning common prob 
lems. (Not by compromise, but by consensus—the democrat! 
process. ) 

3. Learning to respect the rights of other 

i. Personal poise and self-reliance. 

5. Adjustment to current social acceptances and situations 


lV Subject Mastery 
1. Understanding modern life 


2. Study of the past to explain the present: i.e. background: 
understandings, appreciations. 


These objectives we feel have to do with training for citizenship in a 
mocratic society. The New School puts great emphasis on group and in 
lividual planning “to the point where all the dishes are washed and the plac 
s put in order just as it was before the party” as one student has stated it. In 
ort, when we plan we try to plan unti! the project is actually completed 
vithout the loose ends so often left even by adults when they work in com 
ttees and larger groups. 


Another emphasis, or perhaps one that has to do with the successful 


projection of our planning, is the acceptance and full discharge of individual 


ae 
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and group responsibility. Stull another important emphasis is the de 
ment of good human relationships, the fine art of getting along with 
and of cooperation in groups 

We try to evaluate all our activities usually after they are complet 
sometimes if they are spread over extended time, we find it helpful t 
amine critically what we are doing in the process. 

Evaluation helps both the individual and the group to overcome 
culties, to improve their efforts and to set standards. It provides motiva 
for better effort and through social judgment and pressure places the re 
sibility upon the individual and the group for the maintenance of max 
effort and accomplishment 

How well does the New School accomplish its objectives measured | 
attitudes and accomplishments of its graduates? Our answer must | 
upon what we know about the New School members of the classes tha 
graduated from Evanston Township High School in 1941, 1942, and 
As yet we have no data on the group of 1944. 

Questionnaires were seni to the graduates, to their parents, to their « 
lege teachers, registrars, deans, advisers, housemothers, employers. Fr 
seven to nine questionnaires were sent for each graduate. In additior 
School has twice been evaluated by a committee of parents. About 94 
cent of the graduates, and 74 per cent of the college authorities mad 
turn, which we feel is a remarkable showing. The parents’ return w 
nearly so good but was a bit higher than the normal expectancy. 

The data collected from these questionnaires were tabulated in a 28-} 
mimeographed report. The following statement is a brief interpretatio: 
that report 

The graduates and their parents agree that students of the New Sc 
develop self-confidence, independence and leadership. They tend to hay 
scientific Outlook in that they are intellectually curious and have a cri 
point of view. Furthermore they seem to be objective in solving their day-t 
day problems, making decisions only after investigation and reflective thi: 
ing. The attainment of social maturity and the ability to practice democ: 
in their relationships with other people were cited as their most impo: 
achievement. The family spirit among students, parents and faculty was f 
quently mentioned as was also the development of the cooperative outl: 


and interest in and loyalty to the family and larger social groups. Self 
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pline and tolerance were also included. Many of the parents and graduates 
xpressed the opinion that more attention should be given to certain tradi 
onal emphases such as English grammar and literature. This need is not 
nfirmed by our reports from the colleges so that it may be a restatement o! 
common feeling that English must be taught directly and somewhat 
hanically 
The graduates said that the opportunity to develop skills in public 
eaking had been very helpful. The encouragement of broad backgrounds 
nd the development ot wide horizons in the core program was often men 
ned and gratitude expressed 
Lhe parents praised the growth ot good study habits and a sense of re 
ponsibility in their children. A few of the parents suggested that the School 
would do more individual planning for difterent student abilities such as 
provision of definite assignments for the less responsible students 
Various minor criticisms were made such as the opinion that too mucl 
freedom was given the younger students especially during the first two years 
of the experiment, that some students show a tendency to criticize without 
offering a solution and that a strong-willed minority 1s often inclined to dic 
tate to the less dominant personalities of the group. The criticisms may in 
dicate actual weaknesses of our program or they may indicate a lack ot 
inderstanding and a lack of patience upon the part of the parents to wait for 
results that come only after much travail 
Most of the instructors and other college authorities felt that the New 
School graduates worked near their full capacity and had good study habits 
However, some felt that there was room for improvement in both. It is in 
teresting to note in this connection that of the 74 per cent return from colleg 
nstructors, deans, hall counselors, house mothers, et al., in all subjects and 
particulars, including English skills and literature, a little more than two 
fifths were reported above average, a little less than two-fifths were reported 
is average and one-fifth were reported below average This coincides almost 
ompletely with the returns of marks for all our college students. Many ot 
the instructors found that New School graduates made good social adjust 
ments and handled their personal problems well. Many commented on their 
excellent poise, manners, and social skills. 
The average, median and mode of grades earned by college students fall 


normally on the C level. As we might have expected a large number of ou 
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graduates’ college grades were C's (36 per cent). Our normal expect 
would have been that the remaining 64 per cent of the marks would 
been distributed with about half above and half below C. In short that 
would have been approximately 32 per cent on the A and B level 

same percentage below C. As a matter of fact only 20 per cent of the g: 
were below C while more than double the number, 42 per cent, were A 
B's. Only 3.3 per cent of the grades were F or failure and an equal pe 
age were conditional marks. No student failed as much as half of his v 

Members of our first graduating group (1941) who went to « 
would normally be expected to be graduated in June 1945. Several 
graduated last spring because they were in war time, full-year programs. 1 
of these were elected to Phi Beta Kappa, a boy at Allegheny College a: 
girl in a midwestern University. It is interesting to note that both ot 
young people had a college record much superior to the one that they ma 
high school. 

The New School graduates were very active in college extracurt 
programs. More than a fourth of them took part in team athletics, 1 
than two-fifths had been elected to school office, including two class pr 
dents. Approximately one out of every five worked with college journal: 
Many other activities were reported ranging from intramural athletics, mus 
organizations, and dramatics to school clubs. The average number of act 
ties for each student was between two and thre« 

Of graduates in vocational schools and jobs, the large majority at 
ployed in white collar jobs and in training for them. However, a num 
are learning such practical skills as tool and die making, naval training, ra 
roading, electrical trades, and baking. One was employed by a liquor « 
pany. The graduates felt that the ability to get along well with people a 
to speak well were very valuable to them. This group reported quite raj 
advancement, which was confirmed by the report of their superiors. 

The reports made in 1940 and 1942 by parental committees for the « 
uation of the New School program included many of the items already n 
tioned.* The report of 1940 stressed the fact that the New School “has d 
away with the heartache that frequently results from marks’, and that 


students are singularly free from emotional tensions often induced by sct 


Se Where We Are: an Appraisal New Se i ra New ¢ 
Chapter XIII 
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ssures. The report of 1942 commented at length and very favorably con 
the education that the parents and other members of New School 


ily groups received through contact with the School's activities. It 


Was 
ted out 


that this has resulted in the development of better human rela 
ships in and outside the family, the promotion of a better understanding 

American idiom of demo racy and the increase in interest, understand 
ind support of educational ventures even far beyond the School itselt 
reports, while pointing out weaknesses and indicating a hope that the 
New School program could be strengthened and broadened in scope in the 
re. were very definite in this: the parents the graduates, and the under 
raduates believe in the New School philosophy and very much want to see 


School continued, developed and extended 


A continuation of our modest evaluation efforts has been much ham 


ed by the dislocation of the lives of our graduates since December 7, 1941 


[his fall we expect to make an effort to gather data from and about our grad 


es who are in the armed forces. We have an up to date file of the 


idresses of all our graduates. Of this we are sure: out graduates will re 
1 eagerly, but to what extent their superior officers can and will provid 


nie 


nformation that we want is a military secret at this moment. 


We feel that such a study will be especially suggestive We have been 

ing to teach a way of life attuned to needs in our American democracy 
We shall be eager to get a reappraisal of our program by our graduates who 
we had to risk their all in a defence of that way of life. Even more excit 
will be the reappraisal that we hope to get from them a decade 


after they 
to the ways of peace 
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ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION OFFERINGS 
IN NEGRO COLLEGES 


MaBEL M. SMYTHI 
Lincoln University 
and 

HuGcH H. 

Howard University 
Editor's Note: The need for a better understanding of the compley 
economic problems of the modern world have been frequently emphasized 
rhe authors present data on the character of the offerings in these areas in 
Negro college 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Tut need of the Negro for a solid grounding in the difficult busine 
of earning a living and of understanding the complex economic proble: 
of modern society has placed upon the shoulders of the Negro colleg: 
solemn obligation. The college, training as it does the leaders of a peo; 
must accept much of the responsibility of the success or failure of those lea 
ers. In the light of these conditions, this study was undertaken in order 
examine the situation of the Negro four-year college and to learn how 
was meeting the needs of its students in (1) general economic training a 
(2) education for business leadership 

Questionnaires were sent to 113 institutions—as complete a list 
Negro institutions of higher education as could be assembled from sever 


educational directories—-asking for pertinent information. Replies wer 


received from 73. Of these, 5 were closed; 4 were high schools; 7 wer 


junior colleges. The remainder, 57, were four-year colleges.* Of the 


° Agricultural and Vechnical College of North Carolina, Alabama State A. & M 
Institute, Albany State College, Alcorn A. & M. College, Allen University, Arkar 
A M.&N School, Benedict College, Bennett College, Blueheld State College, Che 
ney Training School for Teachers, Clark College, Coppin Teachers College, Dilla 
University, Dover State College of Delaware, Elizabeth City State Teachers Colleg 
Fayetteville State Teachers College, Fisk University, Fort Valley State College, Ham; 
ton Institute, Houston College, Howard University, Jackson College, Johnson ‘ 
Smith University, Kentucky State College, Kittrell College, Knoxville College, Lang 
ston University, Leland College, Lincoln University of Missouri, Lincoln Universit 
of Pennsylvania, Livingston College, Maryland State Teachers College, Miner Teac 
ers College, Morehouse College, Morris College, Morris Brown College, North Car 
lina College, Paine College, Philander Smith College, Princess Anne College, St 
Augustine College, St. Paul's Polytechnic Institute, Samuel Houston College, Sel 
University, Shaw University, South Carolina A. & M. College, Southern University 
and Mechanical College, Spelman College, Stowe Teachers College, Talladega C 
lege, Tennessee A. & I. State College, Tillotson College, Virginia Union Universit 
Winston-Salem Teachers College 
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which did not reply, later information suggests that at least one of these has 
een closed, 3 are high schools, and at least 11 are junior colleges. This 
eans that the data on four-year colleges includes all but a maximum of 25 
stitutions. The following information, therefore, is drawn from approx: 


ately 70 per cent of all existing Negro four-year colleges 


i. SIZE OF COLLEGES 


Sindent Enrollment.—Of the 57 colleges reporting, 3 failed to return the 
mber of students enrolled. Thus, information on enrollment was obtained 
54 institutions, or 94.7 per cent of the total. Their enrollment ranged 

mn 38 to 1,681, with a mean student body of 402.0, and a median of 
3.0 from the ungrouped data. Several colleges, in reporting student en 
nt. gave round numbers. This suggests that there may have been som 

ird bias in the figure, since one might be expected to estimate as favor 


figure as possible 


TABLE |! 


STUDENT ENROLLMENT IN 54 NEGRO COLLEGESS 


Colleges 
r of Studer te 
Number Cumulative | Per Cent | Cumulative 
Number Per Cent 
l 1.9 1.9 
( t 11.1 13.0 
22 27.7 10.7 
t 4 44 * 81.4 
52 14.8 96.2 
1 54 l y 
1.9 100. 0 
{ 100 
ess Anne College: 38 students 
Howard University: 1,681 students 
t rf ges failed to report enr ment figures 


Smaller colleges predominated, with 42 or 77.8 per cent, of the 54 col 
eges having 500 students or less (See Table I). Twelve colleges (22.2 per 
ent of the total) had more than 500 students. 

In groupings of one hundred, there was a concentration in the classes 
between 201 and 500 students, where 35 of the 54 colleges (64.8 per cent) 
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were located. Only one college (1.9 per cent) reported 800 students 
more: The College of Liberal Arts at Howard University, with 1,681 
dents. One colleg« (1.9 per cent) report 1 fewer than 100 students 


Size of Faculty Fifty-two colleges (91.2 per t of the total) rey 


faculties ranging from 10 to 135 members. In some instances there may 


been considerable upward bias cause of the tendency of small « 
consider as faculty non-teaching members of the staff, or those who are 
ployed partly or wholly at an affiliated high school. An attempt was 
to weed out such cases wherever this was possible, but some could n 
verified. Thus the figures given n ay be taken to be a most favorable \ 
of the faculty picture 


TABLE Il 


t 


Han 


The mean faculty of the 52 colleges was 38.2, as compared w 
median (from the ungrouped data) of 29, a considerably lower figure 

Nearly half the faculties (25, or 48.1 per cent) had between 15 
29 members, while nearly 85 per cent (84.77) numbered fewer than 60 | 
cent. Only one college (Hampton Institute, with a faculty of 135) had 
or more persons on the teaching staff, while two (3.8 per cent) had fev 
than 15 faculty members. (See Table II, above) 

All of the colleges reporting student enrollment and size of facul 
were small by both criteria, most of them extremely small. This situat 
and their limitations in the matter of endowment and other means of fin 


OF FACULTY IN 52 NEI » 
( ges 
Size of Faculty 
ber Per 
29 25 18 
44 10 19.3 
13 
60 74 1 7 
75— 89 1 1.9 
104 1.9% 
105-—119 
**120 & Over 
Total 2 100. 
* Five of the 4 i to give t gur 
I te 
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ipport, explain the necessity for restricted curricula and equipment 
small student body of any given college provides few majors in eco 

s and business administration, keeping down the demand for teachers 

! making it impossible to provide efficient, thorough training at reasonable 
nse to the institution. To further darken the picture, faculties as limited 
ze as these can provide relatively few highly specialized persons, few 
fields for students, and restriction of majors to the more general areas, 
ocial science, so that extensive work in economics and business 


stration cannot be obtained 


Uf. COURSE OFFERINGS 


One of the major objectives of this study was to determine what courses 
ics and business administration were offered by Negro colleges 
a picture as possible these institutions were asked to list what 

hey were offering in the year 1943-1944. (This procedure would 
many courses listed in the catalog but not actually given). On the 
r hand, inroads made by the war would certainly give a downward bias 
offerings of most institutions listed thus, so colleges were asked also 


courses in their curricula which were not being given in 1943-19-44 
five (43.9 per cent) indicated that they had one or more courses in 
Ory 

Of the 57 colleges making replies, 53 indicated the courses offered in 

r curricula. Of these 53, only two reported that they offered no courses 

onomics and business administration (Princess Anne College and St. 

s Polytechnic Institute). The remainder offered a wide variety of 


; 


It was assumed that the colleges had attempted to select courses which 
uuld be of most value for Negro students. However, it should be noted 
re that in the curricula of some colleges could be found a tendency to 

courses offered by the universities in which faculty members had done 

idvanced study. On this basis, the offerings were classified according to the 
mber of colleges in which they were given 

Of the total courses offered, both current and non current, introductory 
onomics ranked first, being offered in 46 colleges of the 53. Second in 

opularity was labor problems, included in the curricula of 31 institutions. 


Accounting was offered in 24 institutions, and business law in 23. Insurance 
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was given in 19 instances, as was money and banking. Sixteen colleges | 
courses in economic history (mainly United States and European), and 
reported miscellaneous general and survey business courses. Consumer pr 
lems, marketing, statistics, and real estate were given in 11 colleges. T 
offered ecoriomic geography. Nine included salesmanship and econo: 
theory; eight, agricultural economics. Corporation finance and social se 

were given in six colleges, and 5 listed courses in war economics and pul 
finance. This is surprisingly low in the case of war economics, a timely 

ject. Advertising, economic systems, applied economics, international e 
omy, economic behavior, income tax, vocational exploration, and survey 


business administration were offered by fewer than five colleges. 


It is worthy of note that only 11 of the 57 colleges reported cour 
in consumer problems, where the department can give valuable training 
all students, whether majors or not. Nevertheless, fewer than a fifth of 
colleges provided it. This may be an indication that the departments do n 
try to serve non-majors extensively. Some curricula were semi-professior 


in nature and seemed to be arranged exclusively for specialists. 


Current Course Offeringes.—The courses currently offered in econon 
and business administration might be assumed to be those the colleges cor 
sider most important. Two facts qualify this assumption. The first is that 
some colleges have found it necessary to suspend all or nearly all courses in 
economics and business administration because of changes brought about | 
war. In one institution, for example, the only teacher in these subjects w 
drafted into the army, and had not been replaced. The second factor is th 
some institutions regularly offer more courses than the teaching staff 
handle in the course of a year; hence, by alternating courses—offering sor 
one year and other the next—all may be offered over a period of two yea: 
without increasing the staff. Thus many subjects postponed for this reaso 
may be as important as those currently offered, or even more importan 
However, it is possible that the most important courses are usually offered 
every year, with only lesser ones alternated. It is, of course, impossible t 
tell which courses not being given were omitted because of the war, whic! 
because of alternation, and which were the result of exaggeration of ‘h 
curriculum in the catalog. The schools themselves might not be able | 


separate the courses 
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With these considerations in mind, the popularity of courses among the 
eges has some validity as a rough indication of their evaluation in Negro 
titutions. Introductory cconomics, for example, was currently offered in 

slightly over three-fourths of those covered by the study Labor prob 
1s was second, in 23 institutions, followed closely by accounting in 22 

Business law was offered in 19 colleges, insurance in 14, business organiza 


rement in 13, and money and banking in 12. Consumer prob 


on and mana: 
conomic history, and miscellaneous business courscs were given in 
schools, with economic problems in 10. In descending order of popu 
rity were: economic geography, marketing, and statistics in 9 colleges; 
ltural economics and salesmanship in 6, and real estate in 5. All othe: 

rses were given in fewer than 5 schools. It is interesting to note that war 
omics falls in this group, being offered in only 3 colleges, despite the 


spread trend toward wartime subjects. 


It is easy to understand why the less practical courses, (from the point 
view of the Negro college student), such as economic theory, corpora 
n finance. economic behavior, and economic systems would fall in this 
ider 5°’ group. Even more uscful courses, such as cooperatives, income 

and applied economics may be reasonably understood in this group, 


nce their subject-matter may have been included in other courses offered. 


Non-current Course Offerings.—Courses not being offered currently are 
h less numerous than those enumerated above, as might be expected. A 
vide variety of subjects was listed in this group, but there was little unani- 


nity among the colleges reporting such courses. 


Labor problems was most often named as a non-current course, being 

ted by eight colleges. Money and banking was non-current in seven, with 
estate in six. Economic history, economic theory, and insurance wer 
being given in five institutions. Business law and public finance were 
sted by four colleges. Three listed each of the following: corporation 
finance, economic problems, salesmanship, and miscellaneous business 
urses. Two colleges named in this category advertising, agricultural eco- 
nomics, economic systems, international economy, introductory economics, 
marketing, statistics, accounting, social security, and war economics. Ap- 
plied economics was non-current in a single college, as was economic 


ography. 
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IV. TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN ECONOMICS, BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION OR BOTH 


Of the 57 colleges, 52 reported teachers employed in the fields of 
nomics and business administration. These totaled 130, of which 49 
full-time and 81 part-time teachers. Thus the total of 130 was equiva! 
to 89.5 full-time teachers, or an average of 1.7 teachers for the 52 coll 
reporting this item 


The majority of the institutions reporting the number of teacher 
the fields of economics and business administration had fewer than th 
While only two colleges (St. Paul's Polytechnic Institute and Princess A: 
College) reported no teachers in these subjects, 27 institutions (47.5 
cent) reported one or less—two part-time teachers counting as one full-ti: 
teacher. (See Table III, below) 


TABLE Ill 


NUMBER OF PERSONS TEACHING ECONOMICS, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 
oR BOTH, BY COLLEGES 


{ 
Teachers 

Number | Fer ¢ 

1 2 47 

144-2 11 | 19 

3 | 10 
34, 8.8 

5 

No Teachers 2 3 
No Report 3 5.2 

Total 57 100 


Eleven schools (19.3 per cent) reported 1.5 to 2 teachers; six (1 
per cent) employed 2.5 to 3; five (8.8 per cent) had 3.5 to 4. While n 
had 4.5 to 5 teachers, three (5.2 per cent) had 5.5 to 6. These three w 
Hampton Institute, Howard University, and Wilberforce University. Th 


, 


colleges (5.2 per cent) did not report the number of teachers employed 
Of the total number of teachers in the 52 schools, 49 (60.5 per c« 

were full-time. There were 81 part-time teachers, the equivalent of 

full-time instructors (45.3 per cent of the total of 89.5 teachers). Th 


almost half the teaching in these fields is being done by part-time person 
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The 49 full-time teachers were almost equally divided between evo 
nics and business administration, 23 (46.9 per cent) being employed in 
omics, and 26 (53.1 per cent) in business administration. Of the 8! 
time teachers, 49 (60.5 per cent) were in cconomics, and 32 (39.5 per 
) in business administration. In some instances these part-time teachers 
individuals who were hired by their respective institutions to teach both 
nomics and business administration, hence serving part-time in each; but 
e majority of cases they were individuals shared with some separate 

t, such as secretarial training or sociology. Some teachers reported as 
time were actually serving in a department which combined economics 
{| business administration and hence could be said to be part-time in each 
This division of duties between two (or more) fields means less spe 


zation and hence probably less advanced training of teachers in thes 


NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF TOTAL FACULTY IN ECONOMICS 
AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


In examining the reports of the various colleges concerning the total 
faculty and teachers of economics and business administration, comparable 
lata for all were obtained by determining the percentage of cach faculty 
employed in these areas. These percentages ranged from zero in two inst! 
itions which offered no economics and business administration, to a high of 
16.0 per cent at Samuel Houston College where four of the faculty of 25 
were employed to teach economics and business administration. The aver 
ige college had 1.7 teachers, or 4.5 per cent of the faculty in these two areas 
The model group had from 2.0 per cent to 3.9 per cent in these fields; 2 
olleges fell in this class. Ten institutions had economics and busincss 
dministration faculties comprising 4.0 per cent to 5.9 per cent of the total 

Eight colleges had between 6.0 per cent and 7.9 per cent of their fa 
lties in these two areas. Seven colleges had 8.0 per cent or more in this 
itegory ; while five colleges had less than 2.0 per cent of the teachers in this 
itegory, including two with no teachers at all. Five colleges gave no report 
on the information necessary to calculate the percentage as shown in Table IV 
page 306. 

No institution reported a larger number of teachers in economics and 
business administration than six. Hampton Institute and Howard Unive: 
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sity s College of Liberal Arts had faculties of this size in this area, followed 
closely by Wilberforce University with 5.5 teachers, and Samuel Houst 
College, which reported four teachers. 

The small average faculty reported means a limitation in the number 
and variety of courses offered; yet even 1.7 teachers can offer some selectior 
if courses are well chosen and they are not spread thinly over too many nar 


row fields 


TABLE IV 


COLLEGES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO PERCENTAGE OF FACULTY TEACHING 
ECONOMICS, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, OR BOTH 


|} Numt 
i age of faculty | Colleg 

| l 
1 
12-13. 9 2 
14 i 
16—17.9 1 
No eport | 5 
Total 57 


VI. STUDENTS IN ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


In attempting to find out how popular the fields of economics and b 
ness administration were with students, the questionnaires submitted to the 
colleges asked for the number of majors, minors, or special students enrolled 
in these fields 

In order to judge the comparative popularity of these two areas in va: 
ous institutions, the number of majors was reduced to a percentage of th 
total student body. Although this method is crude at best, and underest 
mates majors in many colleges where freshmen and sophomores do not ¢ 
clare a major, it is useful as a rough means of comparison. 

For all 57 colleges, 2.7 per cent (crude computation) of the students 
were reported as majoring in economics and business administration. Eve: 
allowing for the 25 colleges (mainly very small ones) which offered n 
major, and for freshmen and sophomores who do not declare majors in many 
colleges, this seems surprisingly low. It may be explained in part by th: 
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paucity of opportunity for young college-trained Negroes in business, limi 
ition of graduate training, and the like; but much of the blame must be put 
) the shoulders of those planning the curriculum and teaching the courses 
lt is up to them to meet the students’ needs and interests. 
Of the 57 colleges, 25 offered no major, and failed to report the num 
r of majors. Of the othe: 24 institutions, 11 had fewer than 2.5 per cent 
of the student body as majors in these fields, and five had 2.5 per cent to 
\.9 per cent of the student body as majors. Only four colleges had 10.0 per 


ent or more of their students majoring in these fields, as shown in Table V 


TABLE V 


BUTION OF 57 NEGRO COLLEGES BY PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS MA JORIN« 


DISTRI 
IN ECONOMICS, AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


rtion of Students Majoring ( eges 
Per Cent Number 
2.4 1! 
4 
2.4 
14.9 
4 
22.4 
29. 0 
Majors 25 
Report 


In absolute numbers, 12 colleges (21.0 per cent) had fewer than 10 
majors in these areas, and four (7.0 per cent) had 10 to 19 majors. Three 
colleges (5.3 per cent) had more than 50 majors: these were Bluefield 
State College, Howard University, and South Carolina State A. & M. Col- 
lege. In the case of Bluefield and South Carolina State College, it is ex- 
tremely likely that secretarial training majors also take a number of business 
administration courses, and thus are counted in the total; but this could not 
be definitely established. In 25 colleges (43.9 per cent) no major was 
offered, and 8 (14.0 per cent) gave no report. 

Minors followed closely the pattern set by majors. In 21 colleges 
(36.8 per cent) no minor was offered, and eight (14.0 per cent) gave no 
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report as to the number of students taking a minor in this area. Fewer tha 
10 minors were reported by 17 colleges (29.8 per cent); six institutio: 
(10.5 per cent) had 10 to 19 minors; two (3.5 per cent) had 20 t 
minors. Three colleges had 30 or more minors. (See Table VI.) 

Special students were reported by 27 colleges: 25 (43.8 per cent) 
fewer than 10 special students, while one (1.8 per cent) had 10 to 19, a 
one (1.8 per cent) had 20 to 29 such students. Eight colleges (14.0 | 
cent) gave no report as to the number of special students, and 22 (38.6 ; 
cent) offered insufficient courses for special students as shown in Table \! 


TABLE VI 


Mayor, MINOR, AND SPECIAL STUDENTS IN ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION IN $7 NEGRO COLLEGES 


Colleges Having 


Number of Students | Majors Minors | Special Student: 


Number Per Cent Number | Per Cent Number | Per Ce 


' 12 21.0 17 29.8 25 43.8 
iT 19 4 7.0 ti 10.5 1 1.8 
at 2 1.5 2 3.5 1 | 
1 1.8 1.8 0 
¥ 2 3. 5 1 1.8 | 0 | 0 
Oand0 3 5.3 1 1.8 0 | ( 
| | 
Not Offered 25 9 21 36.8 22 | 38 
Report 8 | 14.0 x | 14.0 8 | 14 
Total 57 100. 0 57 100. 0 | 57 | 100 
| 


VU. REQUIREMENTS FOR MAJORS 


Hours Requirements.—The number of semester or quarter hours requi: 
for majors in economics, business administration, or both varied widely 
the colleges from whom replies were received. One reason for this variati 
was that several colleges had a semi-professional curriculum in busine 
administration, which required a larger number of courses in that area tha: 
the ordinary major in the arts and sciences. A complicating factor was the! 
some institutions provided two separate majors in economics and busines 
administration, but except in the case of Lincoln University of Missouri they 
did not specify two different hours requirements. The prevalence of ove: 
lapping and combination of both areas under one major (only four instit: 
tions—Howard University, Lincoln University of Missouri, Morehous 
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ege, and Wilberforce University—indicated two majors with two sets 

requirements—three in the case of Morehouse), made it impossible to 
pare hours requirements with a high degree of accuracy. Nevertheless, 
h data are useful as a rough indication of the quantitative standards in 

rious colleges. One other irregularity should be noted: while most of the 
‘ges seemed to include introductory economics in the major, others con 
red it as a required foundation course, not to be counted in the majo 
irs. Correction for this discrepancy could not be made in all cases, since 
ill indicated their position on this question 


TABLE VII 


Hours REQUIRED FOR A MAJOR IN ECONOMICS, BUSINESS ADMINISTRA 
OR BOTH IN 57 NEGRO COLLEGES 


Colleges 
ter* Hours 
-umber |} Per Cent 
4 
29 ‘ 12 
33 9 28.1 
4 12.5 
* and Over 3 9.4 
Report 4 | 12.5 
Total | 32 100.0 
Major Offered 25 | 


| | 


For 16 colleges quarter hours were reduced to semester hours in the ratio of 3 to 2. 
a. Seven colleges in this group required 24 hours. 
Eight colleges in this group required 30 hours 


Of the 57 colleges, 25 (43.9 per cent) offered no major in economics 
and business administration, and 4 (16.7 per cent) made no report as to 
hours required. Thus only 28 institutions, 49.1 per cent of the total num- 
ber) reported hours requirements for majors. This made the results still 
more limited in value because of the smallness of the group reached. 

Sixteen of the 57 colleges used the quarter hour system; but for pur- 
poses of comparison quarter hours were reduced to semester hours in a 
ration of three to two, and only the totals are discussed below. (See 
Table VII). 

Nine colleges (28.1 per cent of those offering a major) required 30 to 
$3 semester hours (45 to 50 quarter hours) for a major; 8 of these required 
exactly 30 semester hours (45 quarter hours). Eight colleges (25 per cent) 
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required majors of 22 to 25 semester hours (33 to 38 quarter hours) ; these 
were concentrated at 24 semester hours (36 quarter hours), required by all 
of the eight institutions. Four colleges (12.5 per cent) required 26 to : 

semester hours (39 to 44 quarter hours) ; four required 34 to 37 semester 
hours (51 to 56 quarter hours). Three institutions required more than 38 
semester hours (57 quarter hours): these were Bluefield State College 52 
semester hours, South Carolina State A. & M. College 63 semester hours for 
a combined major in business administration and secretarial training, and 
North Carolina College 70 quarter hours. Lincoln University of Missour 
has required 50 semester hours in business administration but its requir 
ments in economics is 30 semester hours, and it is included in the 30 to 35 
semester hour group above. Thus, except for the minor concentrations about 
24 semester hours (36 quarter hours) and 30 semester hours (45 quarter 
hours) there was no marked central tendency as regards hours requirement 


Courses Required for Majors.—1. Economics—Requirements for 
major im economics were given by thirteen colleges: Allen University, Di! 
lard University, Fisk University, College of Liberal Arts of Howard Uni 
versity, Johnson C. Smith University, Lincoln University of Missouri, Lin 
coln University of Pennsylvania, Morehouse College, Philander Smit! 
College, Virginia Union University, West Virginia State College, Wilbe 
force University, and Wiley College. 

In Virginia Union University and Lincoln University of Pennsylvania 
there are no specific course requirements. Wiley College reported that it had 
‘eight course requirements,” and Philander Smith specified fourteen, but 
neither indicated whether these varied with the student or were listed for 
him. Howard University did not report its economics requirements. The 
remaining eight colleges explicitly required from three to nine courses 
which varied widely with the college. On only one subject were they ir 
complete agreement: all eight included a course in economic principles, as 
would be expected. Six colleges required courses in labor and in statistics 
five prescribed one or more courses in economic history; four had money and 
banking. Three required history of economic thought. Two each required 
accounting and economic problems. Insurance, economic theory, econom 
geography, business economy, economic literature, distribution, social securit) 
and labor legislation, and economic seminars were each required by on 


college 
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2. Business Administration —Seven colleges offered eight majors in 

:siness administration: Howard University, Lincoln University of Missouri, 
Morehouse College (two majors—one in business administration proper, 
‘ne in accounting), North Carolina A. & T. College, South Carolina State 
A. & M. College, Tennessee State A. & I. College, and Wilberforce 
University. 

Of these eight majors, seven required accounting, and seven business 
iw. Five prescribed business finance (described as corporation finance in 
ne institutions). Four required economic principles, marketing, insurance, 
isiness Organization and management, and money and banking. Three 
cluded labor; three statistics. Real estate, retailing, economic problems, 
siness fundamentals, and business English were each required in two col- 
eges. Other subjects, included only once in the eight sets of requirements, 
were salesmanship, advertising, business mathematics, social security, social 
yntrol of business, business project and policy, and economic history. 

3. Economics and Business Administration —Only two colleges listed 
requirements for a combined major in economics and business administra 
tion: Clark College and Samuel Houston College. Both of these included 

introductory course in economics, business law, accounting, business 
organization, and insurance 
In addition, Clark College required two courses in the management of 
rsonal finance, and the small business enterprise 
Samuel Houston College had five other courses 
noney and banking, labor problems, marketing, and contemporary economi 


onsumer problems, 


roblems 

There seemed to be a tendency to set up somewhat rigid course require 
ments for majors, allowing little choice within the hours comprising the 
major. This may have been due to a desire to assure appropriate selection 
of courses, but observation suggests that it may have grown out of a curricy 
lum so limited that the major requirements exhausted the available courses 
Also, those setting up the curriculum may have decided to offer only what 
they considered essential courses, and hence felt it necessary to leave sele 


tions to the student 


VI. CONCLUSIONS 


The picture of the training in economics and business administration 
w available to students in Negro colleges is not a pretty one. A number 
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of small institutions are attempting a difficult job, stretching their me 
resources Over as much territory as they can. In their growing recognit 
of the need for good economic leadership, they are revising curricula 
ntroducing courses toward this end. The great difficulty, however, is 
ous from the statistics presented: it is virtually impossible for the vast 
ority of these colleges to educate for economic leadership with their pr 
enrollments, faculties, and curricula. The solution is equally obvious 

ncy must come about through the consolidation of a number of smal! 
into larger ones of sufficient size to provide the varied interests, the teac! 
the large number of students whose later experinces in life will serve to 
and to point out the future development of the curriculum 

[his study is but a beginning of the research which is needed to 

cover the specific weaknesses of present course offerings in these area 
frames and describes the problem. There is need for examination into 
experience and preparation of teachers, the use of business men as inst: 
tors or advisers, the procedures in building up curricula, methods of teac! 
ing, finance, physical facilities, and innumerable other aspects of the lar 
problem. Finally, after all of these, serious attention must be given to t! 
way in which colleges among Negroes can best meet the need for econor 


leadership 


EDITORIAL 


CURRICULUM EVALUATION 


Dr. Loomis and a number of his co-workers are presenting tn this 
of the Journal of Educational Research papers relating to evaluation 
urriculum construction. There is much activity these days in both the 

| of curriculum construction and evaluation as there might well be. The 
il, political, and economic changes of our era, including new intellectual 
tlooks, science and technology, are tremendous and the resulting needs so 
that we dare not do less than we might to bring the full weight of the 
hool to bear upon this, our common problem. It is only by wide spread 
ognition of the fact that times, needs, and means have changed and that 
* we are to do all that we should then the schools must change to meet these 
ew needs and conditions. Curriculum workers are quite aware of this and 
re making valuable contributions to the new school and the new social orde: 


ich is ahead. 


In our hurry to catch up with the needs of the times we must not 
1owever, do inadequately the things that we choose to do. It is hoped that the 
eds will be well conceived and the means well chosen. Some of these need 
will be more important than others; and some of those that think about them 
ire going to approach the problem with much more understanding and care 
than others; some will have longer heads than others. It is hoped that we 
may have good luck and good judgment. 


Careful evaluation is important in this new undertaking. Not all of the 
ittempts at improvement will bring improvement. This is true of about all 
the things that we attempt. The author takes great pride in an old clock 
that has long been in the family. The last time that he ‘‘fixed” it it took two 
first-rate yewelers almost six months to get it running again. There will be 
ots of inept curriculum makers, too. 
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One of the very nice things about clock making 1s that it ts so eas 
see whether it works or not. That is not so easy in curriculum making. An 
since it is not so easy, we shall necessarily study the products of our change 
in this area with very great care. The authors of the several papers pul 
lished in this issue of the Journal present reports of new and important 
attempts at evaluation in the field of curriculum construction 

A. S. BARR, 
University of Wisconsi 


_ Research Abstracts and Bibliographies 


Address research bulletins and other 
partment of Education, University of 


communications to A. S. Barr, De- 
Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


ABSTRACTS 


HERBERT S. “Statistical Methods 
Related to Test Construction and Eval- 

Review of 
XIV (February, 


ation,” reprinted from 
Educational Research, 
14), pp. 110-126 


scussés grouping of measures ; 
ind kuttosis; correlation; reliability 


skew- 


measurement ; 
analysis ; the Pear- 
discriminant function; scoring for 
practical scoring procedures; item 


cient and accuracy of 
alternatives to 


sis and weighting; machine methods; 
of the individual case; group- 
nd chi-square test; matched group 
c; analysis of and 
theoretical issues. Bibliography 


tics 


variance ; some 


HELEN Stores, Pro anda 
Con. Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 40 
York: Public Affairs Committee, 
Rockefeller Plaza, 1940. 31 pp 


A discussion of the small independent 


as ain 


New 


hant versus the chain stores, from its 
beginnings through its social im- 


tions. Bibliography 


JAMES LAWRENCE. FM for Educa- 
Washington, D. ¢ Office 
Education, 1944, 55 PP 
Discusses FM as an opportunity for 
cation; what it is; what it will cost; 
w an FM educational station can be 


what audiences educational FM sta- 
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tions can serve; steps to take to acquire 


an FM station; questions and answers 


and sources of additional informaiton 
Lazar, May. The Place of Reading in 
the Elementary School Program. Edu 
cational Research Bulletin, No New 
York: Board of Education, 1944. 41 
PP 
Discusses the basic premises in the 


teaching of reading; the functioning of 


the reading program; reading and the 


classroom environment; some special 


problems in the teaching of reading; and 


orienting the school to a modern reading 


program. Bibliography 
MANN, ALBERT R General Educati ; 
Board Annual Report. New York: 49 
West 49th Street, 1943. 108 pp 
A report on the General Educatior 
Board's program for 1943, discussing de 
velopment of economic and social re 


sources; strengthening the natural scienc 


es: nutrition and related health services 


nursing education; teacher education and 


instructional materials; general college 
and university programs; negro educa 
tion: interracial activities, summer schoo! 
projects; grants in aid; and fellowships 
MEIER, CLARA, and others. Spe 
Education Review. Newark, N J 
Board of Education, 1944. 39 pp 
Discusses adjustment for the phy 
handicapped; providing for the under 
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nourishment; curriculum 


the programs in Braille classes; and 
living memorial 
McCiusky, Howarp Y ind others 
Education for Work and for Citizen 
Review of Educational Research 


XIV (October, 1944), pp. 285-363 
Discusses general education and work 
life educa 


experiences; home and family 


tion; commercial education; agricultural 
ducation: the social studies; and trends 

in social education 

Serenty-seventh Annual Report of State 
Board of Education. Baltimore, Mary 


land: Department of Education, 1944 

i4 pp. 

The seventy-seventh annual report of 
the State Board of Education showing the 
condition of the public schools of Mary- 
land for the year ending July 31, 1943 


Washington, D 
C.: Science Clubs of America, Science 
1719 N Street, N. W., 1944 


Screntist of Tomorrou 


Service, 
136 pp. 
Reports on 40 essays of the winners of 
the Westinghouse Science Scholarships in 
third annual science talent search 


the 


improvements , 


i 


(Vol. 38 


So You School Board Men 
School Board Reference Library, 
phiet No. 1 


Are a 


Springfield, Illinois 
of School B 


nois Association 
1944. 20 pp 
A report on a continuous lo 


study of all conditions directly coi 
the public schools of the state of | 
for the purpose of disseminating 
ples and advocating wise policies f 
ince of the school boards 


Steel Fights for the Nation. Wash 
D. C., Publicity Department, Con 
of Industrial Organizations, 1944 
A digest of the Brief submitted by 

United Steelworkers of America t 

National War Labor Board. Discu 

profit or pay; a job right is a pro 

right; civilizing an industry 

Warp, HENRY 
Education in Conservation of Our 


BALDWIN and 


ural Resources. Chicago, Illinois 

Walton League of America, 1944 

PP 

Reports on the history of the m 
ment for education in conservation; 
inception of planned work and its p: 
ress; the road ahead and the next 
from the viewpoint of educational 
ership; and from the desk of men 
watch national currents 


Research News and Communications | 


Address all research news and communications to Carter V. Good, | 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. | 


umer Education Study—The has secured the services on a part-time 
umer Education Study of the Na- basis of a number of competent peopl 
Association of Secondary School who are doing their work at home 


rincipals has been making steady prog Committees to develop reports have 
s in its program of preparing teaching been appointed by five national associa 
rning units for high school use. It has tions (teachers of home economics, busi 
process more than twenty such units ness education, science, social studies and 


As each one is tentatively completed, it is mathematics). Each report will present a 
to a selected group of competent definition of consumer education, a state 
ple for criticism and to cooperating ment of how teachers of the subject are 


ols for experimental use. After se- attempting in their courses to contribute 
n, these units will be published for to more effective consumership, proposals 
tribution, probably late in the 1944- for more extended contributions, and 
15 school year. suggestions of profitable means and 


[he study is attempting to make the methods to be used. These reports should 
entirely objective in their presenta- not only extend consumer education to a 
on of facts, and it has focused its efforts larger number of students, but should also 
general problems, rather than on the enable administrators to ascertain the 
tails of commodities. Furthermore, it amount of duplication in teaching of 
s extended the usual concept of con topics in the field of consumer education 
er education to include consideration and for economy to eliminate unnecessary 
such topics as investing in oneself, material 
use of leisure time, buying health, As a result of extended study and nun 
making a home out of a dwelling  ¢rous conferences with representative edu 
e. Some of the more conventional  cators and business people, there has been 
cs treated are advertising, standards prepared and published a monograph, 
labels, production and distribution, Commercial Supplementary Teaching Ma 
peculiar problems of the rural con terials. (A copy of this monograph will 
er, competing economic systems, 4 be sent without charge on application to 
yers’ handbook, effective shopping, the Consumer Education Study, National 
Ky Management, consumer credit, con Association of Secondary School Princ 
er law, and buying insurance. pals, 1201 16th Street, Northwest, 
Because of the war-time difficulty of | Washington 6, D. C.) This publication 
ring personnel for full time work at contains a comprehensive discussion of 


Washington headquarters, the study such materials, of why business offers 
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them to schools free of charge or at small 
cost, of objections to their use, and of the 
purposes for which they may be used. It 
proposes criteria and suggestions for the 
preparation, selection, and use of com- 
mercial materials. The two chief criteria 
f election and use of such materials 

is follows 
1. Contribution to the Educational Pro 
gram.—To be usable in classrooms, com 
mercial supplementary teaching materials 
must contribute positively and effectively 
to promoting without distortion the edu 
cational program approved by the reason 
able educational authorities of the school 
Ways in which these materials can con 
tribute have been mentioned in the book- 
let. 

Absence f Sales Promotion —Com 
mercial supplementary teaching materials 
must not contain direct promotion of sales 
The name of the donating firm should ap 
pear, but not with such emphasis or repiti 
tion as to subordinate the educational 
content, and it is also permissible for the 
donor to list unobtrusively his important 
products or services. However, there 
should be no boastful claims for them, no 
efforts to presuade, no urges to buy or to 
try 

Because of the wide use in schools of 
commercial booklets, charts, and the like, 
and the desirability of securing offerings 
that are educationally most effective and 
at the same time unobjectionable, the 
study offers two services: (1) to advise 
when it is planning and producing materi- 
als for use by schools; and (2) to trans- 
mit to business suggestions by teachers 
concerning supplementary teaching materi 
als that they would like to have provided 
for enrichment of the curriculum 

The study is conducting a survey of 
educational moving pictures, in order to 


ascertain whether there is need 


similar service to improve their pr 


tion and use. 
In the November Bulletin of the 


tional 


Association of Secondary § 


Principals is a report by William Va 
of a study of student preferences for t 


in consumer education. 
The administrative committee in « 


of 


the 


study consists of: Franci 


Bacon, Evanston Township High Sc! 
Illinois; Thomas H. Briggs, director, 


prepared this progress report; Pa 


Elicker, 


tional 


executive secretary of the 


Association of Secondary § 


Principals; Hugh H. Stewart, Davis H 


School, Mt. Vernon, New York; and R 


R. Vance, supervisor of the divisi 


high schools, state department of 


tion, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Examinations Staff.—The work of 
Examinations Staff of the U. S. A 


Forces Institute is still in progress 


University of Chicago, with Ralp! 


Tyler a 
progress 
finally “processed’’ at Chicago, during 


s director (and author of 
report). While all tests 


past year the demands on the staff o 


sitated 


the establishment of br 


offices at the University of Minnesota 


University of Wisconsin, and Boa: 
Education in New York City 
End of Course Tests This addit 


assistance has made possible the pre; 


tion of approximately 300 end-of- 


tests for the various correspondence 


courses of the Institute. Only one 


tary 


form has been prepared 


course 


for 


Many of these tests are at 


vocational and trade-school levels 


Subject Examinations.—In addition 


staff has prepared, or has under constr 


tion 
tary 


68 


use 


“subject” examinations for 


All but 7 of these have cor 
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orms, which as they become available 


being released for civilian educational 


hrough the agency of the American 
ncil of Education, 15 

New York City. It is expected 
ill of the examinations will be avail- 


Amsterdam 


1 civilian use by January, 1945 
examinations have been prepared 
purpose of helping to identify the 
for 

proper- 
illowed credit. A list of these ex 


te 
content 


ic subject-matter 


h returning servicemen may 


ations follows 


lier Sch ral Level 

Advanced Arithmetic, Auto Mechanics, 
Bookkeeping, Second-year 
Bookkeeping, Business Arithmetic, Bust 


t-year 


English, General Chemistry, Civics, 
Algebra, 
reading, interpretation, and literary 


Elementary English (composi 
Meteorology, General 
Problems of 
D racy, Radio, Second-year Algebra, 
First-year 
second-year Typewriting, First-year Short- 


quaintance ), 


nySics, Plane 


Geometry, 


Science, Typewriting, 
1, General Science, General Biology, 
Mechanical Drawing, Physics, World His 


ry and Solid Geometry. 
Level 


Aviation Engines, General Chemistry 
rcial Correspondence, Diesel En 
English 


literary ac 


g Engineering Drawing, 


{ position, reading, and 
juaintance), Qualitative Analysis, Quan 
Elementary Psychology 


Chemistry, 


ve Analysis, 
hysical Chemistry, Organic 
American Government, Astronomy, Gen 
il Biology, General Botany, Principles 
f Economics, Electricity and Magnetism, 
Vacuum Tubes and Circuits, Engineering 
Electronics I, Engineering Electronics, II, 
Fluid Mechanics, Machine Design, Phys 
of Materials, 


Strength Surveying, 


Zoology, Engineering Mechanics, Diesel 
Engines, Radio Engineering I, Radw En 
Plane 


Trigonometry, Analytic Geometry, Differ- 


gineering II, College Algebra, 


ential Calculus and Integral Calculus 


Esther High School or « lege Level 
French Vocabulary (Upper and Lowe1 
Grammar (Upper and 


Levels), French 


Lowel Levels), French Reading Compre 
Levels), 


Spanish Vocabulary (Lower Level only), 


hension (Upper and Lower 


Spanish Grammar (Lower Level only), 


Spanish Reading Comprehension (Lowe: 
Level only) German Vocabulary (Lower 


Level only), German Grammar (Lower 


Level only), German Reading Compre 


hension (Lower Level only), Italian 
Vocabulary (Lower Level only), Italian 
Grammar (Lower Level only), Italian 
Reading Comprehension (Lower Level 
only), American History, Modern Euro 
pean History 


Provided for Subject Ex 


The original plan provided 


Standards 
aminations 
for the formal standardization of all ex- 
This later 


due both to the expense of standardizing 


aminations proved unfeasible, 
such a large number of examinations and 
to the difficulty of obtaining representative 
groups of students at a period when class 
enrollments were either seriously depleted 
or drastically changed because of emergency 
Before 
the standardization plan was abandoned, 
approximately half of the total number 


shifts in instruction or schedule 


had been standardized 


However, it never was the plan of the 


program to fix rigid standards for any of 


the examinations. The fixing of stand 


ards was considered to be an institutional 


prerogative Obviously, it would have 


been very useful for the educational in 


stitution to have the data of performance 
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; 
\ 
le f 
i 
R 
: 
| 
} 
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from institutions, and the Exam- 


ination Staft regrets that it will be unable 


other 


to supply such information 

In the absence of formal data the Ex- 
aminations Staff, with the help of out- 
make in the the 
informal 


side consultants, will 


case of each examination and 
recommendation of what is considered the 
reasonable minimum score for allowing 
credit. Institutions are urged to carry for- 
ward from this point, using the examina- 
tions with their own groups and fixing 
institutional (There is now a 


proposal under consideration that would 


standards 


ffer some assistance to individual insti- 
tutions through a civilian agency. At this 
writing this proposal has not yet been 
fully worked out. In this proposal the 
continuation of the program would be 
preserved by the use of members of the 
present personnel of the Examinations 
Staff.) 

The Tests of General Educational De- 
velopment.—Two batteries of such tests, 
one at the high school and one at the 
college level, have been constructed and 
completely standardized. They also are 
available for purchase from the American 
of Education. The content of 
is as follows: 


Council 
each battery 


High School Level 

Test One and Effective- 
ness of Expression, Forms A and B. 

Test Two: Interpretation of Reading 
Materials in the Social Studies, Forms A 
and B 

Test Three: Interpretation of Reading 
Materials in the Natural Sciences, Forms 
A and B 

Test Four: Interpretation of Literary 
Materials, Forms A and B. 

Test Five: General Mathematical Abil- 


Correctness 


ity, Forms A and B 
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College Level 

Test One: Correctness and Effecti 
ness of Expression, Forms A and B 

Test Two: Interpretation of Reading 
Materials in the Social Studies, Forms A 
and B. 

Test Three: Interpretation of Reading 
Materials in the Natural Sciences, Form: 
A and B 

Test Four: Interpretation of Literay 
Materials, Forms A and B 


Three Social Studies Projects —Und 
the chairmanship of Howard E. Wi 
of Harvard University, three committe: 
have been at work on projects in the ger 
eral area of the social studies. 


Teaching Materials on Inter-Amerii 
Subjects —The Commitee on the Study 
Inter-Americar 
Americ 


Teaching Materials on 
Subjects, appointed by the 
Council on Education in January, 194? 
completed its work in the spring of 1944 
Part I of the committee's report, coi 
prising the reached ar 
recommendations made by the committe 


conclusions 


and its associates, was published by the 
American Council in pamphlet form wit! 
in a few weeks. The full report of the 
survey, entitled Latin America in Sch 
and College Teaching Materials, is no 
off the press and is available from the 
Council's office at 744 Jackson Place 
Washington 6, D. C 

The survey covered educational level: 
from the elementary school through 
lege and extended to all subjects that ar 
widely regarded as common elements ir 
general education. A series of conferences 
based on the final draft of the report w 
held throughout the United States last 
spring as one means of implementing the 
survey's findings through discussion and 
appraisal by educators 


